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writing; copy; manuscripts; research; markets and mar- 
keting; etc. Many famous writers contribute regularly to 
Writer’s Digest to acquaint you with modern methods of writ- 
ing, present trends of literature, new literary forms unique 
story ideas, markets—in short, every phase of authorcrait. 
Writer’s Digest is not afraid of new ideas in writing. It is 
published to give you ideas—good ideas. It keeps you in 
close contact with all the “busy corners” of writing, from 
both the editor’s and the writer’s point of view. 
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to the publishers. 
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size 6% ry 4 ° 
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HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITHS 
Novelist, Playwright and 


Writer 
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ing course in The 
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“T want to say that Dr. Esenweir's 





termination requisite to successif 
Not st important, the pupil 
write," 





HY DON’T YOU, too, put your imag: 
ination to work just as these successful 
writers-have done? 


You can cultivate” your gifts; master the 
art of self-expression; make your originality 
pay you a handsome income; have the free- 
dom, the independence that is possessed 
only by creative workers. 


Short-Story , Training 


‘will develop your literary gifts: It will teach you how fo 
write, what to write and where to sell. You can acquire 
this training in your-spare time from our staff of literary 
experts headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous.critic and 
teacher, editor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein 
offers you constructive criticism; frank, honest, helpful 
advice: real teaching. One pupil has earned over $5,000 


In addition to the courses in Short-Story Writing 
(taught by Dr. Esenwein), courses are offered in Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, Play Writing and Photoplay Writing. 
Universities recognize the unique position of this School, 
for over 100 members of their English faculties are study- 
ing in our literary department. Editors are constantly 
recommending our courses to their contributors. 

Send at once the coupon below for 150 page illus. 
trated catalog of the School (free). Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 es, descriptive 
booklet free. Also The Writer's Monthly, the leading 
magazine for literary workers; sample copy 25 cents, $3.00 
per year. (On sale at all high grade news stands.) 
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of untold aid to every writer. 
it fits one to meet the 
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the moderneditor.” 
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bines a thorough know 
ledge of forms and effects 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who, therefore, takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM. 
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Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 


as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 





follows: 
I CN OF DOES 6 isk ccoawedd.o8 dees $1.00 
1000 to 2000 WOLKE... sis cisssvecceces 200 
ee ee See ree 3.00 
kk rrr 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words................... 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 








Digest Typing Service 










We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of - i 


paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.’’-—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Writer's Digest 


“My presses have stopped. I print no more Little Blue 
Books. Changes in public taste force me to give up mass- 
production. I must re-equip my plant and clear my ware- 
house shelves for a new and finer series of books, at a higher 
price, to be announced later.” 


3,000,000 Books 


to make room for 














1167 Sinister Sex, etc. 
‘ c ; 1177 Woman and New Race. 
| yr testa we can begin to publish our new, large, more expensive 1182 Cosmetic Recipes. 
¥ books we must clear our warehouses of stock on hand. Three ran me iaitne » ag 
million Little Blue Books won’t last long among the millions of 1212 Marriage and Morals in Soviet 


readers who know and love them. If you don’t get your supply dur- 
ing this present sale you will have lost your last opportunity to buy 
masterpieces of the world’s thought at 5c per book. Readers who 


ussia, 
How to Make Homes Homelike 
Better Meals for Less Money. 











know the educational value of these volumes will order liberally. MARRIAGE 
To move them quickly, we prepay postage on these remaining Little 
Blue Books. Get them for 5c each, postage prepaid. 43 Marriage vs. Divorce. 

83 Evolution of worn: 

176 Essays on Sex. Ell 

727 Psychology of the Affections 
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| people—millions of them—are 
actvally demanding a great indus- 
trial change from Mass Production to 
Quality Production. They are showing 
this mood in the world of transportation 
—as proof I need merely call attention 
to the condition of the greatest auto- 
mobile factories of the world. 


In so many words the public has 
given me to understand just this— 


“We do not want to save to the point 
of sacrificing individuality. We are 
willing to pay more for what we get— 
provided it meets the artistic standards 
of quality production, style, personality, 
distinction, beauty, and a degree of ex- 
clusiveness.”” 


Recognizing cold facts, we have de- 
cided to institute a vast publishing 
change. We shall close out our present 
stock of something like 3,000,000 Little 
Blue Books, and then we shall announce 
a new series of books—good books— 
but not to sell at 5 cents fer copy. 
We shall bow to industrial evolution, 
and issue books at a higher price— 
books carefully selected for editorial 
content; books printed on very fine 
paper, bound in beautiful covers in many 
attractive colors. The type will be cif- 
ferent. Expensive engravings will be 
used. The best artists will help us turn 
out a splendid article for the most dis- 
criminating readers. 


How soon will we announce the new 
series? We cannot state this definitely, 
though it should be soon. We must 
first dispose of our stock of Little Blue 
Books. The quicker they are distributed 
and turned into cash, the sooner will we 
be able to set our machines to work 
on our new publishing program. 


If we dispose of these 3,000,000 Little 
Blue Books within the next 30 days— 
and that is not impossible—we shall be 
able to begin our new program at that 
time. 

So we say this to the reading public 
of America—buy Little Blue Books 
now, while they are obtainable. Pick 
out your favorites while we have a com- 
plete stock to select from. 

We can fill your order now, but we 
cannot guarantee how long our supply 
will last. 

E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. 








HOW TO ORDER 


21). 
currency at the rate of Sc per book—minimum $1. 
postage and ship at once. 


Order at least 20 books and enclose money order, 


Just list titles desired by number 
(if you want Carmen, put down 
check or 
We pay the 


Postage will be added to C. O. D. orders—postage prepaid offer 


applies only when remittance accompanies order. 








HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Dept. X-166, GIRARD, KANS. 
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Authors—Free Criticism Credit 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives with 
his application a credit slip for $2 to apply against a constructive criticism of his 
original work by the Guild’s official critic. Besides this valuable criticism the 
Guild affords authors aid and counsel in their writing through contact with pub- 
lisher, editor and writer members. 





O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- Advance Market Tips 
vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 
which is so difficult to obtain in literary -work. Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 
haps unfounded, market kets by issuing, monthly, 
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Publishers Guild of Amer- . . °14) arke f ati 
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iene wel adien eehers publishers, editors and successful iresh trom the editors 
ae ’ : pens, to each member with- 
growing numbers of whom writers. saat ataiaian 
are joining as fellow-mem- 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- i aid ae 
bers. tive criticism of original work by Current activities of 
. able literary critic, with three Guild members will be pub- 
Why Organized probable market suggestions. lished in a special Guild 
The Guild was organized 8—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- Department in WRITER'S 
to assist writers new in ket Information,” mailed each mem- DIGEST, which has been 
their chosen field, as well ber monthly, listing fresh market selected as the Official 
as the veteran, by pro- information, editorial tips, prize Organ of the Guild. And, 
moting closer co-operation contests, news, etc. au special concession 
among publishers, editors 4—National publicity on Guild activ- to Guild members, 
and writers. Its profes- ities. WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
sional counsel and con- 5—Information Department, conducted one year, will be include d 
structive literary advice exclusively for members. with every application for 
ool Ma nage 6—Special prices on books. membership in the Guild! 
work : ‘ 7—Privilege of using the Guild official This, however, gives you 
ata ape emblem on your personal sta- but a partial idea of the 
In addition to this valu- mbl 1 st bi Be jal id I 
able professional counsel tionery. aS Guild’s activities and the 
and aid, the Guild main- 8—One-year subscription for Writer’s many advantages a mem- 
tains a constructive criti- Digest, the Official Organ of the bership in the Guild will 
cism department for mem- Guild. give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 











bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary his career should become 
critic. Upon joining the Guild, every member a member without delay. The present membership 
is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply fee is moderate. We urge interested writers to 
against criticism of original work. join now by using the application blank below. 


‘‘Authors and Publishers Guild of America’”’ 


1200 Jackson Street - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
President: Vice-President: Secretary and Treasurer: 
Edward Rosenthal.........Publisher WT: Th RCE, cc cawscacwes ss Editor Movin J. Wahl... cccssessce Editor 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 
I 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
I enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, my first year’s membership fee of $5, which is | 


¢? 


to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit siip for $2 to apy 


ly against criticism order, I an 
to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. | 
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selling writer knows, in connection 
with various publications. Some are good, 
and hard to earn, as is fitting ; some are mod- 
est, while others are more “retiring.”’ As 
one hard-working scribe put it, such rates 
may “retire” a writer before he gets fairly 
started. Personally, I know of at least one 
fiction writer of some ability, demonstrated 
through several published, if occasional, 
stories, who finally gave up definitely his 
dreams of a writing career in lieu of a more 
lucrative, more ordinary, business career. 
But since every question admittedly has 
two sides, albeit sometimes one very weak 
side, let’s look into this question briefly, es- 
pecially since it concerns every writer vi- 
tally. We have heard much about underpaid 
professors and teachers, struggling brick- 
layers and overburdened mail carriers. Now 
let’s hear from the down-trodden writer ! 
Roughly, I should say, out of some expe- 
rience and much observation, that the writer 
getting a cent a word for most of what he 
sells is showing a profit and some success 
in a literary career, provided he sells better 





HERE are rates—and rates, as every 





Rates—or What Have YouP 


Classifying Markets According to Their Regular Rates of Payment 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


than half of what he produces and that he 
produces a consistent volume of material. 

However, he may have to, probably will 
have to, serve an “apprenticeship” at half- 
cent, even quarter-cent, rates in order to 
climb to the cent and higher rates on any 
worth-while volume. This apprenticeship 
he should willingly serve, and often it is 
through the trade publications that he is able 
to win his first check and a number of those 
that follow. In general, the trade-paper field 
offers an easier field to break into than fic- 
tion; and, in general, the fiction field pays 
better—considerably better for the writer 
who has real ability. But even real ability 
needs polishing. 

It is when a writer seems to hang indefi- 
nitely in the half-and-quarter-cent-class that 
this matter of rates begins to trouble him, 
which is as it should be. Of course, successful 
writers sometimes contribute simultaneously 
to high-rate and low-rate publications, be- 
cause they find the time—or the generosity, 
perhaps—to contribute some helpful material 
of the latter scale in addition to their regular 
production of better-paid material. Never- 
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theless, it is well for the writer to face the 
facts, and these show that stationery and 
postage costs, and wear and tear on a type- 
writer, and time and energy consumed, make 
a half-cent income hardly more than an even 
break, and less than that practically a dead 
loss. One can not but feel that the editor 
who does not wish to pay a writer at least 
a half-cent a word is—well, you name him! 
And a peculiarity about such fellows is that 
they are usually the worst offenders when it 
comes to delayed reports on manuscripts 
submitted, slow payment, lost manuscripts, 
etc. They are better left strictly alone. Al- 
most always, what they are able to buy is 
very poor indeed. 

This does not entirely apply to the half- 
cent group, for among these publications 
are some whose mission is primarily that of 
service, and is on an operating scale that 
does not permit of paying much more, on an 
average, for manuscripts. To some extent, 
their material might be looked upon as an 
exchange proposition for general good of 
reader and contributor. 

However, for the bulk of the ambitious 
writer’s creations there are many good- 
paying markets at which to aim, usually via 
the one-cent route, and if he does not 
promptly “arrive,”’ he should not be discour- 
aged. The very fact that the “writing game” 
is, like all other businesses, one of a survival 
of the fittest, and certainly is not an easy 
one—this fact increases the rewards to the 
valiant one who will not be denied, who un- 
derstands that hard work is necessary to pro- 
duce good literature. The hardships weed 
out enough of the “softies” to make way for 
the real fighters. That is the reason why 
literature is generally looked up to as a select 
field, and why the better magazines are pay- 
ing high rates to those who can meet their 
requirements. Not all of us can sell to 
Cosmopolitan or The Saturday Evening 
Post; but even a cat can look at a king, and 
there’s no law against hoping and trying. 

Coming down in the rate scale, there are 
numerous other good-paying fiction markets 
within reach of writers of ability. This fact 
should never be lost sight of—the higher rate 
you are writing for, the fewer words you 
need grind out, and the better effort and con- 
centration you can spend on what you are 
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producing, with a corresponding increase in 
your chances of sale—and fame; who 
knows ? 

Above the two-cent-a-word class we have 
markets like Red Book Magazine, which 
publication, however, frankly states that it 
favors established writers. The rate is five 
cents and up, on acceptance. Liberty pays 
two cents and up; probably mostly up, in 
their case. (These figures and those of 
other markets mentioned are taken from the 
last information I have, but it should be re- 
membered that publications revise their want 
specifications and rates frequently.) The 
elmerican Magazine pays two and a half 
cents and up; McClure’s, three cents and 
up; Collier’s, upward from the five-cent 
mark; Harper’s Magazine, five cents or 
more. All these pay on acceptance, as, in 
fact, do practically all publications in this 
rate class. This is not a complete list. by any 
means—only a representative one. All those 
named are in New York City. 

In the two-cent class are such magazines 
as Adventure, True Story Magazine, Every- 
body's and War Stories, also all of New 
York City, paying on acceptance, and the 
first three paying more for the better sto- 
ries. 

The one-cent class embraces more maga- 
zines than any other, including Droll Stories, 
The Black Mask, Flynn's, Complete Stories, 
Love Romances, Munsey’s Magazine, North- 
West Stories, Top-Notch Magazine, Action 
Stories, Clues, Argosy All-Story Magazine, 
etc. All pay on acceptance. The four last 
named pay up to two cents, while some of 
the others pay between that figure and a cent 
a word for the stories they favor. Every 
one just listed is located in New York City, 
from which you can gain some idea of the 
preponderance of New York publishers there 
are in the magazine fiction field. 

Under a cent, publications like these are 
listed: Popular Aviation, Chicago, half 
cent (whether on acceptance or otherwise is 
not stated) ; Tales of Temptation, Philadel- 
phia, pays each month at half cent a word 
(Does this tempt you?) ; Weird Tales, Chi- 
cago, usually about half cent on publication, 
but sometimes better on favored stories; 
Paris Nights, Philadelphia, two-thirds of a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Legal Points in Fiction 


Some Opinions From an Attorney on Legal Absurdities in Crime Stories 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the 


HE editor who reads your crime story 

may not be a lawyer, but he at least 
knows the legal elements of the crimes that 
figure in fiction. If he sees that your would- 
be murderer, whom you sternly send to the 
electric chair, could not possibly have been 
convicted of anything higher than man- 
slaughter, back comes the story. The maga- 
zines featuring detective and crime stories 
are widely read by police officials, lawyers 
and criminologists, and glaring legal absurd- 
ities will bring scathingly scornful mail to 
the editor’s desk. The villain who fumbles 
his crimes—in the legal sense—is condemned 
to remain unpublished. 

If you are writing a murder story, be sure 
you have a murder. At common law, mur- 
der is the unlawful killing of another, with 
malice aforethought. Legally, malice does 
not necessarily mean personal ill-will toward 
the victim, but is concerned rather with the 
realization of the nature of the act in con- 
templation. “Malice,” says one leading de- 
cision, “is a heart regardless of social duty.” 
The word “aforethought,” in criminal law, 
means a sufficient length of time for the 
murderer to realize the character of the deed 
he is about to commit—an instant is suffi- 
cient. 

In many of our states, the law classifies 
murder into murder of the first degree and 
murder of the second degree. Usually, com- 
mon law murder, as above outlined, is con- 
sidered murder in the second degree, and the 
additional elements of deliberation and pre- 
meditation are necessary in order to con- 
vict the accused of murder in the first de- 
gree. 

The distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter is an important one for the crime 
story writer. If there is no malice present, 
you do not have murder in any degree, but 
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only manslaughter at the most. The absence 
of malice, in other words, reduces the crime 
from murder to manslaughter. Usually, the 
idea of malice in a killing may be negatived, 
in the legal sense, by showing that the ac- 
cused committed the act in “hot blood” in- 
duced by such provocation as the law will 
recognize. It has been held, for instance, 
that a husband who killed his wife upon 
unexpectedly discovering her in a compro- 
mising pose with her paramour, had _ suff- 
cient provocation in the eyes of the law to 
reduce his crime from murder to man- 
slaughter. There’s a chance for some clever 
fictioneer to blend the crime and sex themes! 
[f you want to use the “hot blood” or “heat 
of passion” theory, however, let your killer 
do his work at once; otherwise, if a space of 
time elapses between the provocation and the 
killing, it will be murder. 

Manslaughter is in turn divided into vol- 
untary and involuntary manslaughter. Vol- 
untary manslaughter, as above described, is 
an intentional killing committed when the 
act causing death is done in the heat of sud- 
den passion caused by provocation. Invol- 
untary manslaughter is a killing unintention- 
ally caused in the commission of an unlawful 
act not amounting to a felony. A killing 
committed in the perpetration of a felony— 
or in the attempt to perpetrate a felony—is 
second degree or common law murder. Alice 
Duer Miller’s famous novel, ‘\/anslaugh- 
ter,’ which ran serially in The Saturday 
Evening Post, was plotted around the com- 


-mission of an involuntary manslaughter by 


a beautiful, wealthy girl. The financially 
poor district attorney who prosecutes her is 
in love with her, but he convicts her and 
sends her to jail, nevertheless. 

If you want to show that the killing which 
your hero commits is legally excusable or 
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justifiable, arrange your circumstances with 
care. The law says that a man is justified 
in taking life to suppress a riot, or where it 
is necessary to prevent the commission of a 
felony by force or surprise, or where he is 
attacked with murderous intent or intent to 
do serious bodily harm. A woman may, 
with legal sanction, take the life of a man 
who attempts to rape her, and a man may 
justifiably kill one who is attempting to rav- 
ish his wife, daughter, sister, or any other 
woman. Also, where a killing is the result 
of an honest accident, the law excuses it. 
This means that the survivor must have 
been doing a lawful act in a lawful manner 
when the fatal accident occurred. 

An honest mistake of fact will also excuse 
your hero, not only for killing, but for any 
common law crime. If the thing done would 
have been no crime had conditions been as 
your hero thought they were, the law will 
exonerate him—provided the mistake was 
one which an ordinarily prudent man might 
make under the circumstances. 

Is your villain to commit a burglary ? Then 
he must break and enter a dwelling at night 
with the intent to commit a felony therein. 
That’s the old common law definition of bur- 
glary, and it’s still the law in most of our 
states today. The modern statutes include 
breaking and entering any building, whether 
at night or by day, but in any case there 
must be an intent to commit a felony in the 
building, or it isn’t burglary. The intended 
felony might be larceny, rape or arson—io 
mention the common example. 

Writers sometimes deal with the 
ing” crimes most inaccurately. Larceny is 
the seizing and taking away, by trespass, of 
the personal property of another with the 
felonious intent.to deprive the owner per- 
manently of its use and possession. [¢mbez- 
zlement, which, by the way, was not a crime 
at common law, is an entirely different sort 
of crime. Where one who has lawfully come 
into possession of goods or monies belong- 


“steal- 
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ing to another before they have been in the 
possession of their owner, fraudulently ap- 
propriates them to his own use, he commits 
embezzlement. Thus, where a bank teller 
receives money for the bank and uses it for 
his own purposes, he is an embezzler. The 
statutes on embezzlement vary in different 
states, but in general the crime consists in 
the unlawful appropriation of money or 
property to his own use by an agent, ser- 
vant, trustee or other person to whom pos- 
session has been entrusted by or for the true 
owner. Robbery is the taking, with intent 
to steal, of the personal property of another 
from his person or presence by force or in- 
timidation and against his will. Larceny is 
the general crime of stealing, while robbery 
is essentially the crime of stealing from the 
person. 

Arson is the willful and malicious burning 
of the dwelling house of another—nowadays 
any building—by statute in most states. May- 
hem in most jurisdictions today is the mali- 
cious disfiguring of the person of another. 
Forgery is the false making or altering, with 
fraudulent intent, of any writing to defeat 
or affect the legal right or liability of an- 
other. 

If you’re looking for a really energetic 
villain, here’s a promising candidate found 
in a law examination question: 

“Smith, intending to steal all the valuables 
in the house, approached the dwelling at 
midnight, smashed a window and climbed in. 
He took and placed in his pocket a roll of 
bills he found in a desk. Then he proceeded 
upstairs, where he overpowered the owner 
of the house and tore a diamond ring from 
the man’s finger. With a jack-knife he cut 
off the man’s ear for a souvenir of the occa- 
sion, and then tied his victim to the bed with 
This work completed, he set 
What crimes 


a stout rope. 
fire to the house: and fled. 
were cominitted ?” 

Surely, there’s enough villainy there for 
a dozen plots. 
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Publicity and Publicist 


Varied Duties of the Publicity Man Show the Necessity of 
a News Writing Background 


By JEAN MOWAT 


UBLICITY, according to one of the men 
who has achieved a place in the sun, is 
keeping something that is worth while be- 
fore the public. ‘Always deal,” advised this 
director, ‘““with a product worth selling.” 

The old definition of the publicist was: 
One well versed in the laws of nations and 
political science. Today, this person is one 
who is well versed in how to put over arti- 
cles that make for themselves an important 
place in the newspaper or magazine. 

Publicity is the highest form of adver- 
tising which does not carry the line “Adv.” 
above or below it, because it has a definite 
news story to tell. To the average person 
contemplating publicity-writing as a future— 
and it has its own very definite scheme in 
America and abroad—some background of 
facts are interesting and may prove to be 
valuable. 

The greatest world advertising and the 
greatest plan and type of publicity ever de- 
vised has come through religions. As an 
example of this, take the Twenty-eighth 
Eucharistic Congress that was held in Chi- 
cago, and pushed everything else aside, even 
to stopping the traffic in that giant “loop” 
holding all the city’s great business in its 
grasp! It meant that with most of the 
cardinals came the correspondents from the 
same countries, and these latter were as- 
signed to accompany the prelates and tell in 
most graphic detail the daily events as they 
saw them. 

These articles, virtually, were church his- 
tory of the first Congress ever held in the 
United States. As an idea of its importance, 
there was spent in public decorations alone 
over $15,000,000. Such papers as The 
Herald-Examiner and The Chicago Tribune 
ran full pages of pictures and had the most 


noted writers covering the event. Publicity? 
That was putting it on, and keeping it on the 
front page. Why? Because it was an event 
of great news value and of interest, and 
proves one of the points that the greatest 
campaigning has come through religion. 

Since church publicity and advertising 
have come into every-day business affairs, it 
has done more to clean up sensational press- 
agenting and advertising stunts than any 
one factor. Even men occupying high ad- 
vertising positions admit that the church and 
allied interests are not only the greatest ad- 
vertisers, but have elevated the entire field 
to a point of inspiration and news value that 
only such influence could have made pos- 
sible. 

There are as many forms of publicity as 
there are modes of presentation. In order 
to maintain the high professional standard 
that theatrical press writers have developed, 
there is now an active group known as The 
Theatrical Press Representatives of Amer- 
ica. The membership includes directors of 
opera companies, as well as theaters. 

Railroad advertising has ‘sold’ America 
to her citizens—in fact, to the world. The 
cost has been large, but the stories of travel, 
of old world civilizations dating back to pre- 
historic times, have aroused tremendous in- 
terest. The Canadian Pacific Railroad, over 
a period of forty-four years, spent in pub- 
licity over $67,000,000 to advertise Canada— 
not the railway. This does seem like a 
great undertaking; it was, but it brought 
enormous returns. The story of the coun- 
try’s resources, scenery, opportunities and 
climate was told in fiction, poetry, in business 
and trade-paper news, and in daily news- 
paper stories, with plenty of illustrations, 
and this copy sent around the world. The 
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great interest was there because one likes 
to read about places he hopes to visit, and 
always reads about places he has visited! 

All railroads use writers with an editorial 
news slant. Many of them are especially 
chosen for their nose for news, and cover 
the entire system’s mileage for the spot copy 
needed. Few of these men are students of 
journalism; rather are they men, and occa- 
sionally a woman, who has had extensive 
experience in general writing, and have an 
acquaintance with editors who are glad to 
receive such news copy. 

Too often the publicity man—and that is 
the editorial for woman, too, as she is mak- 
ing some interesting publicity history—con- 
siders space and the breaking into the press 
more important than his story. If one 
hounds a city editor almost to death with 
tiny items of no special significance, what 
treatment can be expected when he finally 
does offer this same editor a statement of 
change in public policy and a story that may 
affect thousands and outsiders not even 
connected with the road? All he will get is 
just a mere announcement, because his en- 
velope is such a common event upon the 
desk that little attention is given to his stuff. 
It’s just another example of “wolf, wolf,” 
and then the joke is on the crier. 

3ut suppose he is aware of the fact that 
one important story well placed, once a week 
or even once a month, that is actually news 
and has quality in its presentation, will give 
him a place in the news-sun? Realizing this 
fact, he is not going to be a daily office caller. 
There is one publicity man whose office is a 
daily visiting place for reporters from all of 
the daily papers, whether he is in the New 
York or Chicago office. He never has to 
send in a story. These men stand in line 
they all but hound him to death for one 
story, because he is a man who knows the 
value of news, has a keen sense of psychol- 
ogy and an excellent idea of what and how 
to give out the facts which are his to broad- 
cast in a most formal, instructive and inter- 
esting manner, but always stressing the news 
or story of the event. 

Such a man may well be termed an En- 
gineer of Public Psychology. It is upon his 
instinct for news, the knowledge of how to 
handle stories, his ability to make friends 
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and keep them for his concern, that he bases 
his fee. When he has occasion to use news- 
papers, it is with a constructive form of con- 
tinuity that is not at all of an average pub- 
licity type, but which is distinctive for its 
wide class appeal to the subscribers. 

The publicity man, whether he be one who 
sits in the chair of the railroad press repre- 
sentative, the opera or public utility, or even 
Chamber of Commerce, must at all times be 
an interpreter of the firm he represents. 


One man characterized the wild stunts, 
the spectacular forms of notoriety, not as 
publicity, but rather the work of mounte- 
banks, and such work is not representative 
of the profession. The day of fakes, of cre- 
ating freaks and trying to out-Herod Herod, 
are past, and it is a presentation of legitimate 
news in a decent and dignified form that is 
wanted. One may put over a fake story 
once, but he’ll never get a second chance. 

To explain this point more clearly: A 
certain opera star had a personal publicity 
agent who arranged with her to bring to 
America a so-called valuable crown. She 
followed his directions, and sent him a cable 
of her possible arrival time. The publicity 
stunt he planned was to have an armored car 
meet her when the boat docked, and _ that 
would be front page copy! Excepting that 
this personal publicity man did not reckon 
with the person who was sitting in the 
chair of the director of publicity for the 
opera company. This man, hearing of the 
story from a news syndicate who wired him 
for exact details, immediately cabled to Eu- 
rope for information. If the story were true, 
it was interesting copy. But when he learned 
there was nothing to it, he at once wired all 
the important papers in this syndicate to 
“kill” the story. The result was an unpleas- 
ant interview with the star’s personal repre- 
sentative and many tears on the singer's 
part, but the publicity standing of the opera 
company’s director was raised higher. 

Such an affair lacked dignity when the 
truth once got about—and it always does— 
the damage to the star’s reputation would 
have required several seasons to repair, and 
she would, really, have needed exceptional 
ability to have won any kind of a place in the 
musical world. 
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The publicist must know and understand 
public sentiment and psychology, and be able 
to present the best his institution has to offer 
for the public’s approval. In the case of 
opera—and that is the ace of all publicity— 
the directors and the publicity man are but 
trustees for the public, and must not permit 
the tawdry and vulgar to enter. What is de- 
sired is the success of the venture, and it 
must gain the respect of the community. 
This is important, as all of the articles which 
are printed today are either building or de- 
stroying for tomorrow. Take such _ high- 
class actresses as Julia Marlowe or Mrs. 
Fiske, who have social as well as theatrical 
standing. A careless, indifferent press agent, 
who was only after sensational stuff, could 
destroy them in two seasons! 

In the theatrical world there are various 
types of publicity. The form used for opera 
would not be successful for a light operetta, 
and it certainly would not sell a “winter gar- 
den” type of show, as the people who attend 
these attractions are different. They are 
those who like to “go stepping.” And, of 
course, a grand opera phase of publicity 
would never put over a circus in a small 
town. 

It is an interesting contrast that the man 
who can do grand opera has that peculiar 
slant and understanding of human nature 
that makes him an ideal circus press agent, 
and yet the average circus press agent would 
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make a fiasco of the opera job, for his ideas 
have the mob value and stamp. 

Such a press plan catches attention for a 
few moments, yet this man never attempts 
to do anything of the educational type. It 
is not necessary. There are always new 
children for toys and circuses ! 

The publicity director, like every other 
man in the business world, must use initia- 
tive. He must create news of value when 
there is none, and always present his product 
as something essential. Recently, the di- 
rector of one opera company went abroad; 
the publicity man made arrangements and 
worked out a code system for this director 
to file a weekly letter on general musical 
conditions as he saw them. This letter was 
gratefully accepted by three hundred news- 
papers. 

It was something new in news. In fact, it 
was a musical travelogue; it was up to date 
in every respect; it was written by an intel- 
ligent man and an expert in his field, and 
carried with it a dignity and a “class” that 
any paper was very glad to receive. Inter- 
esting music news during summer months is 
difficult to obtain, except where summer 
opera and concerts are a part of the regular 
season’s program. The idea rendered a 
service to the public as well as to the 
company, and was an antidote for jazzy 
slush, murder and other forms of sensation- 
alism. 

(To be concluded in December issue) 
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What Size Photograph? 


Right Proportions and Proper Preparation of Illustrations 
Win the Editor’s Acceptance 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor, Photo-Era Magazine 


GAIN I am indebted to one of the read- 
ers of these little photographic chats 
for a timely subject. Although I believe that 
I have already mentioned the size of photo- 
graphs which editors usually like best, yet, 
either I did not make the matter quite clear 
enough, or my correspondent happened to 
overlook the issue in which my notes on the 
subject appeared. In any event, it will do no 
harm—and perhaps be of some service—to 
discuss the matter for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

As most of my readers already know, it 
is my lot—perhaps an unhappy one, who 
knows ?—to be an editor. Between wishing 
to obtain the best possible material for a 
magazine and being often reminded to hold 
down expenses, the average editor is forced 
to learn very early in his career just how far 
he can go in the matter of size of illustra- 
tions, decorative features and space. Be- 
cause he is obliged to stay within prescribed 
limits, he, in turn, must place certain limita- 
tions on contributors. 

In this way we arrive at the so-called “de- 
mand of the editors.” I might add that 
many an editor is blamed for being per- 
emptory or fussy when the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the “powers that be” give him no 
other course to pursue. Furthermore, he 
does not always hold the purse-strings, and 
he is told what to pay and when to pay it. 
Sometimes I believe, to paraphrase Harry 
Lauder’s famous song, “It’s nice to be an 
editor ; but it’s nicer to be a contributor.” 

Well, to get back to the matter of size of 
photographs the editor wants. It must be 
obvious that all magazines and newspapers 
are not the same size. Some use front-cover 
illustrations, and others do not. Many have 


a frontispiece, and others full-page spreads. 
Some run two or more illustrations on a 
page, and others groups of pictures embel- 
lished with pen-and-ink drawings. In fact, 
there is virtually no limit to modern typo- 
graphical arrangement of illustrations. All 
of which should show the reader that an 
editor must have pictures of a certain size 
to meet his particular lay-outs or plans. 

For example, let us assume that I desire 
an appropriate picture for my December or 
Christmas issue. Allowing space for the 
title of the magazine, the date of issue and 
an explanatory phrase under the front-cover 
illustration, I must have a photograph ex- 
actly six inches high and four and a half 
inches wide—positively no more and no less. 
Now, suppose that some reader sends me a 
print 214 x31% inches in size. Obviously, 
as it stands, it simply will not do. By means 
of magnification in the engraving process, 
this small print can be made the right size, 
but usually at too great a loss of detail and 
snap. Another alternative is to have the 
reader send in the original negative, from 
which an enlargement of the right size can 
be made; but this is an added expense for 
the editor, and usually causes too great a de- 
lay in getting the material ready for press. 
Now, if the reader sends in a 644 x 8% en- 
largement on glossy paper, it is just right for 
my purpose, and I feel like blessing that con- 
tributor for saving me much extra effort, 
expense and time. Needless to say, this en- 
larged print would have preference over any 
other submitted in a smaller size. It may 
seem to be a small matter to the contributor, 
but by meeting my requirement for size he 
insures himself an appreciative, and probably 
favorable, consideration of his material. 
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But some reader will ask, “How are we to 
know that you really want a 644 x8'% en- 
largement?” Let me remind him of my at- 
tempt in a recent article in this magazine to 
make clear that each writer should make it 
his business to find out directly from an ed- 
itor what is wanted. It may or may not fol- 
low that next time I shall require a 6% x 81% 
enlargement. In many cases my next re- 
quirement has been an 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 en- 
largement. I am still referring to front- 
cover illustrations. For myself and my 
magazine, I can say that a 6% x 8% enlarge- 
ment is always welcome in preference to 
smaller prints. The point is that this size of 
print enables me to do a number of things 
with it. I can cut it down to any smaller 
size that I may need; I can make a half-page 
illustration, or I can group several prints for 
a full-page spread. Sometimes I select just 
the middle, top or bottom of a print. It 
should be apparent that a small photograph 
does not give me this latitude. Oh, yes, I use 
small prints; but only when I have to, or 
when time is so limited that I can not have 
larger ones made by the writer or by the 
engraver. 

Please remember that in the foregoing 
paragraph what I have said applies to my 
magazine which is of the so-called standard 
magazine size. Some other editor of a small- 
er or larger size publication might have 
widely different requirements. There are 
many house-organs, bulletins, and booklets 
which could use a 214x314 print very nicely. 
However, the point that I am trying to make 
is that unless the small print is just right 
it gives the editor no opportunity to adapt 
it to any one of several possible require- 
ments. I might add that I use a small camera 
myself and am a strong believer in the high- 
grade small camera for the writer ; but when 
it comes to submitting prints, with or with- 
out articles, I advise sending enlargements 
instead of the small contact prints. Lastly, 
there is something about the psychological 
effect of the larger print on the editorial eye, 
which no writer should overlook or under- 
estimate. I know, because I have been on 
the sending and on the receiving end for 
many a year. 

Perhaps some reader will remark, “This 
is all very well; but I am just beginning and 
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I can not afford to have all my pictures en- 
larged, and neither have I the time nor the 
equipment to enlarge my own negatives. 
What then?” In that case I would advise 
the purchase and use of a 4x5, postcard, 
or 5x? size camera. Contact prints in these 
sizes will very often meet editorial require- 
ments ; at least, in the case of a considerable 
number of publications. The 3'4x4'4 size 
is very popular with amateur and profes- 
sional photographers, and often prints in 
this size will “get by;” but I still maintain 
that the larger size will be received with 
greater approval by the majority of editors. 

While we are on the subject of submitting 
prints to editors let me, as an editor and 
as a contributor, urge my readers to look 
well to the method they adopt to send their 
pictures through the mails. On several oc- 
casions the production of my magazine has 
been seriously delayed—at considerable ex- 
pense, too—just because some specially im- 
portant print was improperly packed and ar- 
rived with a crack through the middle or 
one corner of it completely broken off. Do 
not begrudge the few extra pennies for sub- 
stantial, heavy cardboard protection and the 
extra postage. It may make all the differ- 
ence between a rejection and an acceptance. 
Furthermore—and it should not be necessary 
to mention this in this enlightened age 
never send prints rolled up in a mailing-tube. 
If there is anything which can stir up edi- 
torial wrath more quickly, I am not aware 
of it. Why? Because a print that has been 
rolled up is about as easily handled as a piece 
of wire spring. It simply will not lay flat for 
the necessary viewing, marking or trimming. 
Frankly, I have rejected a number of other- 
wise excellent contributions for no other 
reason than that I had neither the time nor 
the inclination to bother with a collection of 
prints which were rolled up nearly as small 
as a pipe-stem. 

Another matter I shall mention, although 
it may have no direct bearing on the size of 
prints. That is, the vital importance of giv- 
ing each print its correct title and any other 
necessary data or explanation. Not very 
long ago I received an unusually good 
travel-article which I thoroughly enjoyed 
reading. Just as I had made up my mind 





(Continued on page 49) 
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The Energy Factor 


Successful Stories as Well as Successful Lives are Problems 
of Human Power 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s IVeekly, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


N MY article last month we discussed the 
importance of an author’s understanding 
personality and saw that personality was de- 
termined chiefly by three factors: energy, 
intelligence, and equilibrium. Of these three 
factors the greatest is energy. If you want 
to understand human beings, sympathize 
with them, learn to portray them truthfully 
in stories, and if you have time to study only 
one thing about them, center your attention 
on this question of energy. 

Energy is the drive which makes the body 
go. It is comparable to the pressure of 
steam in an engine boiler or to the succession 
of explosions in an automobile’s cylinders. 
Energy production in the human body is a 
simple animal function, depending upon the 
digestion of food and the extent to which 
our human organs can make available in the 
form of “motor” activity the calories in this 
food. This is not a complete description of 
the process ; in fact, the process is not fully 
understood by scientists who have studied it 
most; but this statement will do for our 
present purpose. 

If you should ask me what is the biggest 
mistake in their study of character made by 
writers who fail, I should say it is their tend- 
ency to forget that human beings are, first 
of all, animals. I remember a remark made 
to me once in a long talk with Joseph 
Hergesheimer, probably the greatest of con- 
temporary American romanticists. “The 
trouble with most failures at romantic writ- 
ing,” said he, “is that they forget that the 
heroine perspires!’’ Not inherited traits, 
not mysterious elements of the soul, not 
qualities of the heart, not intelligence, even, 
but energy—the capacity to work hard, love 
hard, live hard, and enjoy it—there we have 


the biggest single secret modern science has 
put into the hands of the literary artist. 

Surprising are the revelations psychology 
gives us of the variations in rate of energy 
flow in different people. Two men working 
alongside each other in an office will seem to 
be much alike, yet close observation of their 
whole lives shows that one has five times the 
energy of the other. There is, however, a 
general law of the rate of energy flow true 
for all people. Briefly it is this: The rate 
of energy discharge rises rapidly until about 
the sixth year; it then declines almost imper- 
ceptibly until about the thirty-fifth year; 
and then the slant downward becomes no- 
ticeably sharp and continues to fall until 
death, with a rather sharp drop around the 
sixtieth year. 

Now, you may be asking yourself, what 
of it? How can all this be of help to you as 
a writer? What have such statistical, physi- 
ological matters to do with capturing the 
charm of “human interest” and getting it 
down on paper? Well, there are about four 
hundred and sixty-five reasons, but we have 
space here for just three of them, to-wit: 

1. A real grasp of the functioning of en- 
ergy in human life helps you to tell the truth 
about life. Examples: One of the most 
fascinating of all human problems is why 
one man will succeed and another fail. Huge 
magazine successes such as The Saturday 
svening Post and The American Magazine 
have been built chiefly upon articles and sto- 
ries endeavoring to answer this question. 
Generally the stories of success in such pe- 
riodicals are sentimentalized, but even so, 
you can, by running over them, see how 
much the ability “to stick,” to work nights, 
to keep at it, is emphasized in them. Suc- 
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cesses in life excel others more by reason of 
their energy than by reason of their brains 
or education. 

Our greatest inventor, Thomas A. Edison, 
is known as “The Wizard of Menlo Park.” 
The “wizard” business is wished upon him 
by people who don’t understand personality ; 
it’s easy to say he has done what he has be- 
cause of some mystic gift, whereas the very 
well-known facts about his life indicate only 
ordinary intelligence, but extraordinary en- 
ergy. I have talked with Edison at length, 
and I think this a fair estimate. 

The popular conception of Roosevelt came 
nearer the truth. “Teddy” was our strenu- 
ous president ; he constantly used up the en- 
ergy of five ordinary men. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, greatest of actresses, was a prodigy 
for continued effort. H. L. Mencken is be- 
lieved by many to be the greatest journalist 
in America today, and I have heard his 
friends say that so high is the pressure for 
activity in this writer that his words when he 
speaks seem to explode from him. In all the 
years he has been an editor he claims to have 
read every manuscript submitted, and be- 
sides this, he is an indefatigable student and 
writes voluminously. Energy is Mencken! 

I use these noted characters because we 
can all be said to be more or less acquainted 
with them. Martin Luther, Bismarck, or 
Henry Ford would be equally valuable as 
illustrations. Such people, moreover, are 
easier to understand than people with low 
energy. We are accustomed to pay tribute 
to energy in such popular proverbs as: “ ’Tis 
dogged as does it,” and “Persistency wins,” 
but how much more difficult it is to formu- 
late any easy wisdom about low-energy 
people ! 

As I write this, I am still stricken by the 
news of the suicide of a woman who strove 
to be a poet and literary leader. Some of 
her acquaintances are attributing her despair 
to her unhappiness in marriage, others to her 
literary failures, others to her poor health. 
I knew her fairly well, and I am convinced 
that most of these troubles were results of 
lack of energy, which was closely allied, of 
course, with her health problem. Excessively 
high ideals, a frail body, inability to work 
hard enough to get anywhere—this is the all 
too common tragic combination. 
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The higher your achievements in fiction, 
the nearer will you come to the truth about 
human motives. One of the best ways to 
discover the truth is to begin with observa- 
tions of the intensity with which a given per- 
sonality works or plays. 

2. A study of energy helps the writer to 
sympathize with and be more tolerant toward 
people. How many times have I had to tell 
a writer, who has brought me a prize collec- 
tion of rejected manuscripts, that the chief 
trouble was that there is not a single char- 
acter in them all with whom the reader can 
sympathize. For popular stories (and prac- 
tically all short stories are that) this is just 
about a fatal defect. And very often I find, 
after cross-questioning, that the writer “has 
a hate”’ on the people in real life he is writing 
up, and this, in turn, because he condemns 
his characters instead of portraying them. 
They do things he doesn’t approve of. He 
hasn’t the slightest idea of the true motives 
behind their acts. 

Such a writer gives us a modern young 
heroine whom he describes as an ignorant 
young wanton attempting to tndermine so- 
ciety, never for a moment suspecting that the 
chief difference between his own conduct 
and that of the wicked “flapper” is a differ- 
ence in energy! The inference is that the 
author, were he as full of sex and energy as 
the “flapper,” would have acted in the same 
manner. 

If you want to know how to sympathize 
with and feel for your characters, I suggest 
that you consider the average youth’s 
poignant desires—travel, play, dance, be a 
transcendant success in double-quick time, 
wear “snappy” clothes, buy expensive mo- 
tors, flowers, jewelry for his adored—and 
then consider how slender his means to grat- 
ify them! His income and his freedom— 
both limited! 

Statistics show that most financial inde- 
pendence comes after the fiftieth year. Con- 
sider that at this age many of the anguished 
desires of youth are vanished. He can not 
now enjoy the things he can afford! The 
older a man grows the fewer become his in- 
terests, because he has less energy to devote 
to them. Why do indolent wealthy people 
travel so much? Because travel gives them 
the maximum number of sensations for the 
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least expenditure of energy. How is it an 
older man will often work harder than a 
young man? Because the older man doesn’t 
squander his energy as the young man 
does his. 

Nothing is easier, more mentally lazy, 
than to disapprove an act because you don’t 
understand it. Religious teachers do it con- 
stantly; physicians, who understand human 
bodies, not so often; students of psychology, 
still less often. The more you knew the 
facts, the less you are to blame. The sooner 
you cease quarreling with people’s morals 
and trying to reform the world, the sooner 
you'll be a successful writer. 

3. A study of energy helps in the actual 
plotting of stories. The essence of dramatic 
interest is conflict, struggle ; and conflict and 
struggle are impossible without energy and 
a lot of it. It takes dynamic actors to pro- 
duce dynamic stories. How many times in 
my classes in fiction writing does this dia- 
logue take place with the writer of rejected 
stories : 

“What is your hero after in this story?” 

Writer: “He wants the heroine” (or 
money or art prize, etc.). 

“What does he do to gain his desire ?” 

Writer: “Not much, to be sure.” 

“And that’s what’s the matter with the 
story.” 

The formula for the most successful, big- 
pay popular American magazine story is: A 
well-understood, sympathy-winning charac- 
ter in American life, who struggles desper- 
ately to gain something not “bad for him” 
and gets it (happy ending). A high-energy 
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hero or heroine is absolutely necessary for 
such a story; and if you are not familiar with 
the workings of high energy, you’’ll never 
plot or write such stories. 

The most popular plot in the history of 
literature is the story of Cinderella. In this 
famous yarn the heroine arrives within 
sound of the wedding bells on the arm of a 
perfectly wonderful husband-soon-to-be, not 
so much because of a display of energy, but 
because she was “good”’-——dutiful, patient in 
the old-fashioned, homely sense—and had a 
few terrible breaks of good luck! 

This seems to contradict the formula just 
given. I don’t think so. The Cinderella 
story appeals only to readers of low energy 
and low intelligence, who, of course, are the 
majority. Such people, however, are able 
to yearn for the great delights of the senses, 
such as luxury, love, wealth, etc. When such 
people come into the enviable rewards of life, 
it can be only by luck. Stories to entertain 
them must be pitched in the same key; 
wherefore the success of the fairy tale of 
Cinderella. 

A knowledge of the energy factor here is 
of help to the writer in understanding the 
reader. What are the habits and desires of 
low-energy people? The answer to this ques- 
tion is worth a pot of gold to the short-story 
writer. What kind of pleasure does the mass 
of American citizens contemplate, long for ? 
This question raises the most fascinating 
problem of the tendency of all of us to 
“compensate” for, or rationalize our weak- 
nesses. This issue brings us to the problem 
of intelligence in human personality ; we will 
discuss it in a future article. 
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The Editor’s Duty 


Many Hints for Trade Journal Writers Can be Found in This Discussion 


of the Qualifications of 


By C. R. 


HERE are editors, and then there are 

editors. There are literary editors, and 
there are mechanical editors; the former 
are concerned more with writing and edit- 
ing, and the latter with artistic and mechan- 
ical make-up. The trade paper editor should 
have some of the qualities of both. 

There are editors who can, they claim, 
edit any kind of a sheet from a fiction 
magazine to a newspaper, from a quality 
magazine to a trade paper—all with equal 
facility. But rarely do they do justice to any 
one, and they are more likely to go “stale” 
(because generalities generally run out in 
time) than the one-field editor who knows 
his field, grows along with it, and who 
sticks to it. 

Versatility, as shown by the all-field 
editor, is unusual, and seldom does it show 
up to advantage in increased reader inter- 
est, increased circulation, and increased 
value of the trade paper as an advertising 
medium. 

The trade paper editor should not only 
know his trade, i. e., editing, but he should 
know the trade whereof he writes. All the 
better if he is a master of the trade; all the 
better if he has been through the mill. 

An ideal combination in the trade paper 
editor is a man who has come up from the 
field; who has some literary and editorial 
ability; who can express himself convinc- 
ingly in speech and in type; who has a “nose 
for news,” as applied to his particular field ; 
who can foresee the effect of the activities 
of other industries upon his own; whose 
editorial messages stress the higher stand- 
ard of the industry. 

Practical, first-hand knowledge of a sub- 
ject is the first requisite of intelligent edit- 
ing and sound editorial policies. The work- 
man wants concrete examples; the execu- 
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tive wants concrete examples, plus ideas, 
opinions, news, facts. To give the trade 
facts on improved manufacturing facilities 
or methods, to offer an advertising mediuiui, 
a tie-up for consumer campaign with trade 
publicity, is the primary obligation of the 
trade paper. 

Too often the trade paper editor is a 
shears and paste office man who edits the 
paper from within the narrow confines of 
four office walls, and whose ideas are as 
sketchy as the cobwebs, and as substantial. 
He fails to get that broader vision, the 
varied viewpoints, and the necessary con- 
tacts with the executives and progressive 
leaders in the industry. The trade paper 
editor should do a lot of traveling and a 
lot of interviewing. 

The field of the trade paper is a big one, 
and it can not be covered with two-cent 
stamps alone. The trade paper editor 
should cover his field like the newspaper 
reporter covers his beat—thoroughly. Leg- 
work and head-work. He should have his 
key men, his sources of news, his scoops, 
just like a reporter on a daily. 

Like the reporter, he should have a dis- 
cerning and appreciative eye for news val- 
ues; he should be able to differentiate be- 
tween the habitual publicity seeker and he 
who deserves it. He should learn to avoid 
the glory stuff—that which puffs up some 
ordinary individual who has only succeeded 
in getting a large bank account without con- 
tributing anything of exceptional merit to 
the world or to the industry to which he 
belongs. Let the write-ups go to the man 
who has earned them by real achievement, 
either through genius or through sweaty 
strife, and who has, by some act, lifted his 
calling a little higher, and who had no ulte- 
rior motive in doing so. 
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The publishing of a trade paper involves 
a lot of knowledge. There must, first, be 
a knowledge of the field; its extent, its re- 
quirements. Then there must be knowledge 
as to how to get the trade advertising read 
by the right men. Some advertisers will 
tell vou flatly that trade papers are not read. 
Why, they have seen dozens of them piled 
on executives’ desks, still in their original 
wrappers. Others will assert that there is 
nothing in trade papers—just a shears and 
paste re-hash of old stuff. But if you ques- 
tion them you will hear, “Oh, yes, I read 
I have to read that to keep in 
touch with things.” And that is just what 
the trade paper should do—keep in touch 
with the trade; yes, just a little bit ahead 
of it. The trade paper must keep the ex- 
ecutives keyed to the highest pitch of in- 
terest. 
The failure of many a trade paper is due 
to the fact that the editor does not know his 
field; and, naturally, not knowing his field, 
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he failed to weed out the glory stuff, the 
shears and paste taint. Failure of many 
business papers can be traced to the fact 
that the publisher, because of his low ad- 
vertising and circulation rates, or through 
downright stinginess, would not pay for 
authoritative and acceptable material. 

That was in vogue in 1905, or thereabouts. 
Since that time trade papers have changed. 
Times have changed. Production and dis- 
tribution methods have changed radically 
from what they were twenty years ago. The 
progressive trade papers have kept abreast 
of these changes. 

The industrial world looks to the trade 
paper for leadership; it is thirsting for 
technical information; and the progressive 
trade paper always appeals to the progres- 
sive element in the field. 

The workman wants concrete examples. 
The executive wants concrete examples, 
plus ideas, news, opinions, facts! The trade 
paper editor should know his field. 


The Air Story 


Reading and Actual Flying Experience Give Good Technical Backgrounds 
for the Aviation Story 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


IGHT now the air story has a better 
chance to sell than ever before, that is, 
providing, of course, that the story is a story 
With the advent of Fiction House’s new 
magazine, Air Stories, a good market is 
opened for the air-adventure story and | 
have no doubt but what in a month or two 
Air Stories will have competitors. 

But the air story—-what about it? 

In the first place, an air story is not like 
any other kind of fiction that can be made 
from machine methods. You've got to know 
the air to be successful at it. 

Long before the recent ocean flights I be- 
gan writing air stories, articles and poems. 
Most of them were returned and one editor 
of a well-known air magazine told me the 


reason. 





“I believe you’ve never been up in the 
air,” he wrote. “At least your work savors 
of that. In this story here you have made 
two technical mistakes—and you’ve failed 
to grasp the most important thing of all— 
the spirit.” 

So I asked that editor what he would like 
me to do. His answer was for me to take 
a couple of hops and learn to fly and also— 
to read up on aviation. 

I have done the first and last and my work 
has improved a hundred per cent. Instead 
of rejections I am now getting checks for 
my stories and articles and poems. 

To the writer who would satisfy the pres- 
ent call for air stories I would advise a read- 
ing course in aeronautics. You must—must 
know all about what you are writing. You 
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can’t get by on just a little knowledge, for 
the barest slip will ruin your whole story, 
no matter how good a plot you have. 

In evidence of the above I once read a 
friend’s story. In the closing chapter he 
had the villain chasing the hero. His hero 
was to make a sudden dive to earth and to 
do this he had the hero “pull the joy stick 
up.” Now the stick can’t be pushed into the 
floor nor pulled out of it, as you probably 
know. He probably didn’t know any more 
about how to fly than a boa constrictor. 

The first thing to read is the aero maga- 
zines: Aero Digest, Aviation, U. S. Air 
Services, Aviation Stories and Mechanics, 
Slipstream, Western Flying, Popular Avia- 
tion, and others. Nearly all of these are on 
the news stands. 

As for flying knowledge, you can get that 
from books. Here are ten that I think it 
would be advisable for any one to read. 

“The Lafayette Flying Corps,” by J. N. 
Hall and C. B. Nordhoff. 

“A. B. C. of Aviation,” by Capt. V. W. 
Page. 

“A Textbook on Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing,” by Herbert Chatley. 

“Aircraft Instruments,” by H. N. Eaton. 

“Aviation in Peace and War,” by Major 
Gen. Sir F. H. Stykes. 

“The Poetry of Flight,” edited by S. W. 
Murray. 

“The Airplane,” by Frederick Bedell. 

‘Aeronautical Blue Book.” 

“Winged Defense,” by William Mitchell. 

“The World’s Wings,” by W. Jefferson 
Davis. 

I'll wager that after reading those ten 
books, or two or three of them, you'll feel 
as air minded as any aviator. 

I’ve collected some pointers that I hope 
may be of some use. 

(1) Don’t let your plot overbalance your 
interest nor your accuracy in technical de- 
tails. 

(2) Have a hero—a new hero, not the old 
type that had been appearing for years. 

(3) In the words of Air Stories Maga- 
sine, “Steer clear of the trite plots of the 
smugglers and the like.” 

(4) Meet, talk and get acquainted with 
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actual airmen. Learn some of their experi- 
ences. Join your closest flying club. 

(5) Know the present market for air- 
planes. 

(6) The writer who develops stories 
away from the war stories is going to have 
found a fountain of cash. 

(7) Study the market. 

Air stories can sell, if they are good, in 
fifty per cent of the popular magazines. 
Study each magazine and see just what 
kind they want. Right now the juvenile 
magazines, such as the Open Road, Boy's 
Life and the American Boy, have an open 
market for these stories. 

There are a good many air magazines, too, 
Here are some of them. 

Acro Digest, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York. J. E. Horsfall, Editor. Pays a cent 
a word on publication. No verse of late. 
Few stories. Mostly technical, human in- 
terest and news articles. Very good treat- 


ment. 
Air Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New 
York. Stories of all kinds, war generally 


excluded. Pays one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

Aviation, 250 West 57th St., New York. 
R. Sidney Bowen, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Pays good rates on publication for news ar- 
ticles and technical articles. Issued weekly. 

Slipstream, Dayton, Ohio. No knowledge 
as to rates nor terms. Uses articles of hu- 
man and technical interest. 

Western Flying, 500-502 Bryson Bldg., 
Robert Pritchard. A cent a 
Stories, articles and 


Los Angeles. 
word on publication. 
news. 

Popular Aviation, 608 South Dearborn, 
Chicago. W. H. Mitchell, Editor. News, 
stories, poems, humor, articles, model ar- 


ticles. A half to one cent a word. 
Aviation Stories and Mechanics, New 
York, N. Y. A half cent a word for articles, 


short stories, poems, etc. 

U. S. Air Services, Washington, D. C. 
Very short stories and articles. Poetry. A 
cent a word. 

These are the outstanding aero magazines 
and it would do the writer well to study 
them if he intends to do any future air story 
work. 












































































Dialogue and Action 


The Advantages of Dialogue in Furthering the Story Without 
Imparing the Tempo 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


CLEVER Canadian writer, who has 

sold a good deal of stuff in England, 
in Canada and in this country, recently sent 
to the editor of this journal an interesting 
and suggestive letter, which was passed on 
to me. 

“I'd like very much to see an article from 
Mr. D’Orsay defining the difference between 
action and dialogue,” he said. ‘For in- 
stance, I’ve had several yarns shot back with 
the curt suggestion, ‘Too much dialogue ; in- 
sufficient action.’ I think that dialogue is 
indirect action; is far better than narrative 
retrospect. Editors—at least some—do not 
hold the same view. 

“Parts of dialogue must be retrospective 
—must give at least a hint of what passed, 
say, from sun-up to sun-down. The diffi- 
culty is to give this dialogue without also 
slowing up the action as narrative retrospect 
does. For action is what writers for the 
popular magazines of today must strive 
mightily for, eh?” 

Indeed they must! The modern idea of 
a story, subscribed to by the editors of all 
the magazines, those that are popular and 
those that are not so popular as they might 
be, is a fight. A story must be a fight of 
some kind, and it must be a fight from start 
to finish. And if the writer is wise, he will 
not observe the Marquis of Queensberry’s 
rules, and give protagonist and antagonist a 
rest between rounds. He will start off with 
a punch. and keep on punching until he 
lands on the reader’s solar plexus in his last 
sentence, and knocks the reader cold. 

You see, the fight is of a double nature. 
There is the dramatic conflict which makes 
the story a story, instead of a sketch, an ex- 
panded anecdote, a travelogue, or a sermon ; 
there is also the far fiercer and deadlier 





fight between the writer and the reader. This 
latter combat is provoked by the reader’s 
challenge, “I’m from Missouri! You've 
gotta show me.” The writer tries to do it. 
He wins the battle when he makes his story 
convincing. A convincing story is always a 
good story, though it is sometimes a poor 
piece of writing. An unconvincing story is 
never a good story, though it is frequently 
an admirable piece of writing. As a rule, 
a convincing story is well written. The 
good writing helps to make it convincing, 
and the writer clever enough to be convinc- 
ing is also clever enough to write well. 

But the writer, of course, is never con- 
vincing. If, in his own proper person, he 
tries to convince the reader, he will fail most 
miserably. He must let the puppets do the 
trick. If I start a story with the statement 
that there was bad blood between Jack and 
Jim over Jill, add the further statement that 
Jill preferred Jack to Jim, and go on, for 
several dreary pages, to give cogent rea- 
sons why the reader should believe these two 
things, he will not believe them; on the con- 
trary, such is the cussedness of the human 
mule, he will array himself against me, and 
flatly refuse to believe. The discovery of 
this quirk in the mind of the customer was 
mainly responsible for the evolution of the 
modern dramatic short story and the aboli- 
tion of the old-style narrative tale. 

But if, instead of telling the reader any- 
thing about Jack and Jim and Jill, I start 
with big Jim punching smaller Jack on the 
nose, while Jill (according to the way I 
want to characterize her) either whimpers 
in the corner and calls Jim a nasty brute, 
or picks up the ketchup bottle and behaves 
brutally towards Jim, then I have a dramatic 
situation which can not fail to be convincing 
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to the reader. He has no excuse for sup- 
posing that Jack and Jim are united in the 
bonds of brotherly love, or that Jill regards 
Jim with sisterly affection. 

This brings us to the point—to the re- 
quest to define the difference between action 
and dialogue. The answer to that is short 
and sweet. There is none. Or, at least, 
there shouldn’t be any in a modern dramatic 
short story written for the markets which 
buy that kind of thing—which means all the 
fiction markets in this country, practically 
speaking. All of the dialogue should be 
action of some kind or other. That is to say, 
it should be related to the plot and progress 
of the story, and should help towards the 
development of the climax. Or, to put it 
in a negative way, the characters must not 
talk just for the sake of talking; and they 
must not, sad though it sounds, talk just 
because the author has some bright and beau- 
tiful ideas about Shakespeare and the mu- 
sical glasses, about the moral order of the 
universe, and about cabbages and _ kings, 
which he wishes to utter through their lips. 

Action, in the fiction sense, is a term of 
wide and comprehensive meaning. Certain 
markets, continually increasing in number, 
demand a heavy proportion of violent phys- 
ical action which will tend to glorify the 
hero in the eyes of readers who delight in 
physical prowess. But even the editors of 
the least worthy of the red-blooded maga- 
zines insist on having a great deal more than 
this. When they talk about action, they do 
not have in mind only the knock-’em-down- 
and-drag-’em-out stuff. Consciously or un- 
consciously, they are thinking of the whole 
drama of the story, which necessarily in- 
cludes, and is dominated by, a moral problem 
of some nature or other. Unless the writer 
presents such a problem, he can not very well 
have a hero and interest the reader in that 
hero’s fortunes. Even in a physical action 
yarn, the fight in which the hero whips the 
villain is only the climax which helps to solve 
some bigger and more vital conflict. And 
that bigger conflict must be waged in terms 
of action all the way through—it must be 
dramatically presented if it is to be convinc- 
ing. The characterization must be part of 
the action, inseparably linked with it; and so 
must the dialogue and the thoughts and emo- 














































tions of the characters. The Canadian cor- 
respondent suggests that dialogue is indirect 
action. I can not agree with him. There is 
no such thing as indirect action: it is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Either a thing is 
dramatic or it isn’t. 

Let us consider, for a moment, a genuine 
short story—the best tabloid short story ever 
written. When the Prodigal Son says, “I 
will arise and go to my father,’ who can 
deny that his little bit of talking to himself 
is action, and perhaps the most vital action 
in the whole story? So, too, with the dia- 
logue between the elder brother and the 
good father. It is essential action, upon 
which the dramatic force of the story largely 
depends. Nobody can define the difference 
between action and dialogue there. The same 
thing is true of the other great Bible stories. 
Does Ruth, or Naomi, or Boaz, make a sin- 
gle remark which does not definitely ad- 
vance the story, if only by showing what 
kind of people are acting it out, and how 
those people feel towards one another ? 

I don’t believe that any magazine editor 
objects to a large proportion of dialogue if 
that dialogue belongs to the story; or, in 
other words, if it is action. [Editors and pub- 
lishers’ readers, being men in a hurry, often 
express themselves rather vaguely; and you 
have to guess what they really mean by read- 
ing between the lines. When an editor says, 
“Too much dialogue ; insufficient action,” he 
is probably thinking that there is too much 
desultory conversation about the writer’s 
own views of things, which must necessarily 
make the action insufficient by stopping it 
dead or slowing it up. There may really be 
more action in the story than there is in a 
yarn which passes muster, but there will 
seem to be less because the writer declares 
an armistice in the fight, every once in a 
while, to let his characters chat about noth- 
ing in particular. This is anathema nowa- 
days in this land of the free and home of the 
brave, though it is still permissible in some 
other countries where readers remain under 
the spell of the old conventions. 

It wasn’t always so in English fiction and 
drama, of course. Indeed, it was far other- 
wise. And here is one of the terrific prob- 
lems of the selling writers—the writers who 
are slowly climbing to success, grimly facing 
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their disappointments and discouragements, 
and learning from them. If these writers 
are well read, as usually they are, they know 
very well that the masters of fiction in Eng- 
lish and other languages were discursive and 
desultory and very prone to tell the reader 
what they thought of things, alike through 
the lips of the characters and through naked 
sermonizing. If these birds got away with 
it, why can’t they? 

Let us see if it can be done. 

Imagine a modern love story. The two 
turtle-doves, having arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they were born for-each other, are 
happily sitting out in the moonlight. They 
can’t sit there like a couple of gumps, staring 
into each other’s beautiful eyes, although— 
if I may trust memories of an almost prehis- 
toric past—that would satisfy them. It 
wouldn’t satisfy the editor. He expects 
them to say something ; he expects the action 
of the story to assume the form of dialogue 
at this stage of the game. But what would 
he think if the hero started to say something 
like this, pointing his finger up to the 
heavens: 

“Look, Jessica! The floor of heaven is 
inlaid thickly with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not a single star which you behold 
but, in its motion, sings like an angel. Such 
harmony is in immortal souls, but we can not 
see it while we are clothed in this muddy 
vesture of decay.” 

Well, Shakespeare got away with it; and 
Lorenzo’s poetical and philosophical speech 
is still applauded whenever the boys and 
girls of the high school do their damnedest 
to “The Merchant of Venice.” But I’m 
afraid the modern magazine editor would 
throw a fit if he came across anything like it 
in the manuscript of one of his valued con- 
tributors, and when he came out of that fit 
he would moan, “The stars! He’s actually 
talking about the stars! And souls! Why 
the dickens doesn’t he go on with his story 
instead of stopping to talk about stars and 
souls?’ And then, if he encountered much 
more dialogue of a similarly exquisite but 
desultory character, he would assuredly dic- 
tate a note saying there was too much dia- 
logue and insufficient action, or something 
like that, if he dictated a note at all, instead 
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of dooming the author to the polite but cruel 
vagueness of the rejection slip. 

In the same play, as in all his plays, 
Shakespeare has plenty of dialogue which is 
action—dramatic and significant action— 
working out the plot to its climax, and 
fraught with suspense and surprise in almost 
every speech. Take, for example, the dia- 
logue of the trial scene. That is all action, 
even Portia’s beautiful and impressive ora- 
tion on the quality of mercy. For this speech 
increases the suspense. If one does not know 
the play, one wonders whether it will soften 
Shylock’s hard heart. The Doge has said, 
“Then must the Jew have mercy ;” Shylock 
has retorted, “On what compulsion must. I? 
Tell me that;” and Portia is trying to an- 
swer him. This is an excellent example of 
something which is often done successfully in 
fiction today—putting over the general by 
linking it to the particular. Shakespeare, 
being determined to express his bright and 
beautiful ideas about mercy, chose the best 
possible opportunity to do so. In fact, he 
created the opportunity. Very craftily he 
made it seem to the audience that Shylock 
must show mercy if Antonio was to escape 
his cruel knife, and thus Portia’s general 
tribute to mercy becomes authentic action 
through its relation to the immediate hopes 
and fears of the listeners. 

Even minor prophet stuff can be put over 
sometimes if it is tied to sharp suspense in 
this way. But the writer who is both wise 
and heroic will eschew the minor prophet 
stuff—which is pretty much like a dog cut- 
ting out bones. [very writer worth the 
powder to blow him up loves to be a minor 
prophet and to scourge the sins of Israel, 
even if he only sneaks in a sentence here and 
there in dialogue, and perhaps a sly comment 
on action. When you say, “Hear, O Is- 
rael!’"—-as say it you will, in spite of all I 
can say, or you can say to yourself—be mer- 
cifully brief. Remember that the greatest of 
the minor prophets was a master of brevity. 
That is why his words ring down through 
the ages like the blast of a trumpet. “He 
hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and 
what does the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” In those few simple 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


EDITING THE COPY 


N THE editing of your copy there are 

three main points to keep in mind: set a 
definite editorial style and stick to it; make 
all necessary corrections in manuscript ; and 
be diplomatic. 

By a definite editorial style is meant de- 
ciding upon capitalization, punctuation, the 
use of slang and col- 


given, the title “Mr.’’ should not be in- 
cluded. When just the surname is given, 
it must be used. It is impolite to refer to 
the man as simply Jones. Neither should 
you use the first name of the person,-with 
the excepticn of very young people (such 
as young employees, or students in the case 

of a high school pa- 





loquialism, the way 
names of clubs or de- 
partments should be 
used, whether an in- 
dividual’s initials or 
his full name should 
be given, etc. After 
you have decided 
upon your usage in 
these matters, do not 
change it; let your 
publication become 
known for its con- 


organs. 


ns ae re 2. Physical Appearance 
sistency. ‘there 1s 3. Planning the Editions 

any doubt in your 4. 

mind as to the cor- 5, Engravings and Layouts 
rectness of punctu- 6. Editing the Copy 

ation, abbreviation or 7. Editorials and Humor 
grammar, consult a 8. Sustaining Reader Interest 
good editorial style - Distribution of Copies 


book. 





The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


1. Purpose of the Small Magazine 


Budgeting the Magazine | 


per) or individuals 
who are so well 
known that every one 
calls them by their 
first names. But even 
in the latter case it 
is best to refer to the 
individual at least 
once as “Mr.” or 
“Miss,” and the full 
name of the person 
should, of course, ap- 
pear at least once in 
the article. 


Handling the Editorial Department Use as few ab- 


breviations as you 
possibly can in your 
publication. They are 
not considered good 
form, and only the 
regulation ones 








In the matter of 
individual’s names, it 
is usually the best policy to use the full 
name. It pleases the person. But be sure to 
get the name right and to spell it right. 
Nothing makes a person so irritated as to 
see his name spelled wrong in print, or to 
see a wrong first name attributed to him. In 
first referring to the individual, it is best to 
say, for instance, “John Jones was pro- 
moted.” Then the second time you may 
say: “Mr. Jones has been with the com- 
pany five years.” When the full name is 





should be used, as, 
for example, etc., 
i. e., e. g., Co., C. O. D., & F. O. B., and 
similarly accepted abbreviations. 

The less slang and colloquialism you allow 
to creep into your publication, the higher 
standing it will have. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this, such as in humorous 
articles, jokes, etc. 

One of the biggest and most easily 
avoided expenses in the editing of these 
publications is the alteration charges made 
by the typesetter. An article may be hastily 
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edited and sent to the typesetter. When it 
comes back the editor notices many small 
errors that escaped him before. He may 
decide also to make some changes to make 
the article more interesting. This means 
that the printer has to reset many lines of 
copy. He is paid on a time basis and thus 
the editor is charged for the time it takes 
to make the alterations. 

Most of these alterations made in proof 
could have been made in the original copy 
if the editor had taken just a bit more time 
and care. You must realize that in these 
small magazines, most of your contributors 
are amateurs and their copy must be gone 
over carefully and corrected. If you make 
major changes in the copy and the contri- 
butor is a person of some importance, you 
will have to refer these to him for his ap- 
proval. 

Typesetters are taught to set up copy ex- 
actly as it comes to them, so be sure that 
copy is sent them exactly as you want it to 
appear in print. All necessary instruction 
as to the size of type, headings, capitaliza- 
tion, italicization, etc., should be marked 
clearly on the copy. Learn the proof read- 
ers’ marks, which can be found in any large 
dictionary. These are the marks with which 
typesetters are familiar and they will under- 
stand just what you want if you use the 
marks correctly. 

A great help in avoiding alteration charges 
is to have your printer make you some 
copy sheets, with column width marked on 
them the size of the column you use in 
your publication. The sheet should indicate 
the number of typewriter characters you can 
get in a line set in the size type you are using 
and the number of typed lines that will make 
a column in print. If you type your copy 
on one of these sheets you will be able to 
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tell easily how much space it will take on 
your page. 

Another help in avoiding alterations is to 
have the printer make you some layout 
sheets. These can be ruled horizontally with 
heavy black lines to the effect of the printed 
page and should be divided vertically into 
the number of columns you use in your pub- 
lication. Then if you order your cuts be- 
fore you have the type set up, you can 
paste the proofs of the cuts on these layout 
sheets and get the effect of your printed 
page. Besides, it will also indicate to you 
how much space you have left for copy. 
Then you will be able to order page proofs 
immediately instead of having your copy 
set in long galleys and later cutting it up 
into pages, often having to have the copy 
reset around the cuts, necessitating heavy 
alteration charges. 

The main purpose of these small publica- 
tions is to create esprit de corps, so natur- 
ally you will want to keep the good will of 
your readers. Most of your contributions 
will come from readers and you must be 
careful to keep these contributors well dis- 
posed toward the publication. Don’t make 
unnecessary corrections in their copy. If 
you have to make substantial corrections 
that are necessary, try always to explain to 
the contributor, either directly or through a 
reporter, the reason for them. If you are 
too brusque in your rejection of copy or in 
its correction, there may come a time when 
you will be minus any copy, as contributions 
are gratis. You should learn to keep the 
good will of those readers who are your con- 
tributors. 

Therefore, do not underestimate the nec- 
essity of careful editing, a high editorial 
standard, and diplomacy toward your con- 
tributors. These things, more than any 
other, will do much in making your publica- 
tion a success. 
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Opening the Story 


The Use of Viewpoint in the Approach and Development—Frequency 
of Magazine Output Opens New Markets for Literary Wares 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


HERE really is only one way by which 

to learn to write—and that is by writ- 

ing. In no other occupation of life is it 
more true that practice makes perfect. 

Text-books will help, as will competent 
criticism, analysis of the published work of 
others, study of the great writers, but all to 
little avail if one does not write and write 
and write, and thus make flexible and put 
into use the things thus learned—or partly 
learned. 

Any written thing, be it story, essay, arti- 
cle or poem, may be cast in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, approached and developed from a 
dozen different viewpoints. Somewhere 
among the dozen lies the very best one—the 
one that furnishes the proper opening, that 
enables the writer to give setting and atmos- 
phere with the least visible effort, that per- 
mits the proper and timely introduction of 
characters. From a certain right opening 
one may proceed easily, with unity and co- 
herence in the building up of his argument, 
in the development of his story, in the se- 
quence of his verses, whereas from some 
other starting point constant care would be 
needed to make certain of logical arrange- 
ment. 

“How may one find this right starting 
point?” some reader asks. “And how may 
one know it is right when found ?” 

That already has been answered. By writ- 
ing. If in doubt, write the story in various 
forms, with different openings, different 
viewpoints ; then compare these and decide 
which of them predominates in the following 
points : 

(1) Engaging the immediate interest of 
the reader (a) in your story, (b) in your 
people, (c) in your style. 

(2) In the chronological order and se- 
quence of your material. 





(3) In the proportion of dialogue and 
direct action to that of explanation and de- 
scription. 

(4) In the portrayal of your characters. 

(5) In the emotional values of your tale. 

(6) In the quality of being convincing— 
its plausibility. 

(7) Inthe impression left upon the reader 
when the reading is completed. 


The author should endeavor, in making 
this analysis, to place himself as fully as 
possible in the position of the editorial reader 
who is searching for that which, among all 
the stories upon his desk at this particular 
time, will best please his special clientele. 
And remember that the editor in turn is try- 
ing to place himself in the position of the in- 
dividual who represents his composite clien- 
tele—who may be designated as “The Gen- 
eral Reader’’—and for him endeavoring to 
decide upon just the points enumerated 
above. 

If you have your story in these varied 
forms, or even in different rough drafts 
which show in outline the different methods 
of approach, it should not be difficult to de- 
cide which one among them has most the 
quality of appeal. And having determined 
this, the matter of selection no longer is in 


doubt. 
x * * * x 


There is no more certain way in which to 
discover what the American public desires 
in the way of reading matter than by giving 
attention to the publications sold upon our 
newsstands. The great bulk of our period- 
ical literature gets to the ultimate consumer 
—the reader—through these agencies, rather 
than through direct subscriptions, as was the 
case a generation ago. 
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In studying the current magazine output 
for this purpose, begin with the covers. 
What do they show—what impression do 
they carry to the eye—and through that to 
the brain? 

Primarily, the impression of action: We 
see this portrayed in every phase of physical 
activity, on the sea, on land and in the air. 
War and sport and adventure, crime and its 
detection or prevention, exploration, indus- 
try—these are the themes in which the pencil 
of the artist is engaged to suggest what may 
be found within the covers upon which his 
toil has been expended. 

It is a wise plan in all undertakings to 
follow the lines of least resistance. In story- 
writing it may truthfully be said that this 
may be found in the love story, as that fur- 
nishes the most universal theme, the one of 
most general and popular appeal. But after 
that, it will undoubtedly be found in the 
stories of action, which furnish the reason 
for the existence, the constant increase in 
number, and the steadily growing frequency 
of issue of the magazines whose covers tempt 
us at every newsstand. 








* * * * * 


And this frequency of issue is to be con- 
sidered: Magazines beginning as monthlies 
soon become semi-monthlies, and then week- 
lies, thus increasing by two and by four the 
amount of material that each editor must 
provide for his readers. 

Examination of the contents of a number 
of these show an average of more than 
twelve stories (short stories and serials) in 
each one. There are more than a score of 
publications that come under the above clas- 
sification. These will use approximately two 
hundred and fifty stories each issue. If all 
were issued weekly, this would give a con- 
stant market for approximately 13,000 sto- 
ries per year. Considering their average 
frequency of publication, it may not be amiss 
to figure that they use some 8,000 individual 
contributions. 

The fact that so many thousand stories 
are used each year is a matter of especial in- 
terest to writers, but it must be considered 
from two very opposite viewpoints. 

(1) That this demand affords market for 
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an immense range of material, stories cover- 
ing every phase and activity of life, every 
point of the compass, all lands and peoples. 
Somewhere among all these magazines, with 
their immense and varied demands, there 
certainly must be a place for any really 
worth-while tale. 


(2) We must consider that the minds of 
many competent and active fiction writers are 
constantly engaged in ministering to this de- 
mand. They cover collectively the entire 
range, as instanced in the above paragraph. 
Undoubtedly there is often duplication (un- 
consciously) of theme, plot, location and at- 
mosphere, characterization. There hardly 
can fail to be such when we consider the 
immensity of the output. Thus it is evident 
that writers who are most apt in the selection 
and production of entirely new stories are the 
ones who will most readily meet with edito- 
rial acceptance. This fact should be a spur 
to each individual writer to produce the best 
that is in him, and to get as far away as he 
may from imitation or from the possible 
paralleling of other stories, by using world- 
old, time-worn themes and situations. 

Undoubtedly, novelty of plot is the most 
difficult to secure of all the requisites. Set- 
ting is comparatively easy to handle because 
exactly the same scene and environment, 
when viewed through different eyes or from 
different mental viewpoints, may take on en- 
tirely different characteristics. 

Character drawing also is continually va- 
ried by the varying perceptions of the dif- 
ferent delineators, and because of the infinite 
variety of characters to be drawn. When 
we come to incident, a little more difficulty is 
experienced, because there are certain ones, 
such as the sprained ankle, the automobile 
collision, amnesia resulting from a railway 
wreck, recognition and forgiveness in hos- 
pitals, and a host of others, that are contin- 
ually used. 

And in plot we must always recognize the 
fact that there is a strictly limited number of 
basic situations. The writer who, in these 
latter two elements, can convince an editor 
of his originality, and at the same time be 
logical and plausible, may be certain that 
eventually he will find place waiting for his 
work. 
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Triumphing Over Fourteen Cynical 
Years 


An Account of the Early Struggles of Joseph Hergesheimer 


By CLARENCE ROESER 


ARLY in the year 1900 a youth possessed 
of the “will to write” sought the 

quiet of the Virginian mountains and there 
settled down to the task of creating fiction. 
One story he wrote and rewrote completely 
twenty times, parts of it one hundred times. 
Then, after an interval of fourteen clouded 
years, his first manuscript was accepted. 
Today, conceded by all recognized critics, 
he stands as the foremost American novelist, 
both in accomplishment and promise. 

Thus runs the strange and engaging tale 
of Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Seated in his home at West Chester, Pa., 
I thought of that period of apprenticeship, 
of desired probation really, and the spirit of 
dogged determination behind it all. In a 
vivid flash of detail, I could see the younger 
Hergesheimer bent over his scribbling table 
where, probably, an untidy assortment of 
rejected stories mocked his ambition, or pub- 
lishers’ slips which had evaded the waste- 
basket informed him in a freezing politeness 
that his material was not wanted. I could 
see him, too, as he rested from his work, 
questioning momentarily his capability, con- 
templating the defeat which hovered above 
him, and then, with renewed faith in himself, 
return aggressively to his labors. Each day it 
would be the same ; editors were unapprecia- 
tive, friends were caustic in their comments. 

But for one to continue that almost hope- 
less pursuit for fourteen monotonous years 
—that is the significant fact. And that, I 
believe, explains the success of Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. He deliberately took the time 
and trouble to learn his business, ignoring, 
meanwhile, an impatient, inquisitive, and 
bothersome world. 

Another point which, in justice, can not be 
considered too lightly is the refreshing, dis- 


turbing personality of the man. He could 
not be common, average, if he wished—the 
road of mediocrity was not meant for him. 

A heavily built individual, but of smooth 
proportions, he was dressed in a soft grey 
jacket and tweed knickers when I met him. 
The gleam of mirth in his eyes was, some- 
how, enhanced by his horn-rimmed glasses ; 
there was a cordial expression about his 
thick lips. 

“What would you like to know ?” he asked 
briefly. 

“What do you think of the 
American literature ?”’ 

The author faced about abruptly, walked 
to the window, and returned. “You can’t 
talk of the future of literature unless you 
know the future of the country,” he replied. 
“Your literature must come from the soil, 
from the peop!e, and you must know how 
people are thinking. Will the social order 
be the same, will the present form of gov- 
ernment continue? All that you must know 
before you can speak of literature. 

“Literature, to be anything at all, must be 
native. That is the reason I look to the 
West for the real American literature. The 
Fast is done.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer had come back from an 
extensive trip through the West—or as he 
terms it—the magnetic West. Ina letter he 
said: “The admiration for the Middle West 
I spoke of, rests principally on my conviction 
that there, if anywhere, an authentic United 
States exists. The literature it has produced 
could come from nowhere else. It is Amer- 
ican and provincial; it has that provincial- 
ism, perhaps, which is the only material for 
a great art.” 

This speculation on a truly native litera- 
ture occurs frequently in his writings. In 
his travel book of Cuba he has observed that 


future of 
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it was a “constant subject with me—when 
we should have a new vigorous American 
literature, a literature absolutely native, by 
men who had not, like myself, been to school 
to Turgenev and the English lyrical poetry. 
Henry James had found the United States 
lacking in background ; the lack was evident, 
but not in the country of his birth.” 

In answer to my question as to whom he 
considered the outstanding figures in a pos- 
sible new American literature, he responded : 
“Anderson and Sandburg. I am interested, 
mostly, in those two fellows. Sherwood 
Anderson may be too greatly influenced by 
the Russians, but he is native. The same 
originality lies in Carl Sandburg. 

“The big cities are destroying the individ- 
ualism of the West. Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, with their parties, their country 
clubs, their large department stores, are be- 
coming like the East. It remains for the 
small towns to uphold the American provin- 
cialism. 

“The East again is cosmopolitan. It is 
full of cities which attract crowds. The 
young men here go to Princeton or Harvard 
or Yale, read the English authors, and don’t 
really know anything about their own coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer talked vividly, his 
hands thrust in the hip pockets of his knick- 
ers, and paced incessantly back and forth. 

“Young men,” he began anew, “make a 
mistake to come East. Stay out where you 
were born, among your friends, and be 
native. The young writers think by coming 
East they will be nearer the publishers.” He 
paused in his rush of words and faced me 
with a knowing smile. ‘The truth is the 
publishers want to read your manuscript, 
not gabble with you.” 

About his early life, his boyhood, Mr. 
Hergesheimer is reluctant to talk. To him, 
it was barren of all excitement, of romance, 
of everything that was not drab and com- 
monplace. Born in Philadelphia in 1880, he 
studied for a short period at a Quaker school 
and at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. In regard to his education he at one 
time wrote: “I had had very little schooling 
in processes of exact thought, practically no 
mental gymnastics. But this was not an 
imposed hardship on which I looked back 
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with regret—I had been free to fill my life 
with scholastic routine, but balked abso- 
lutely ; in class rooms a blankness like a fog 
had settled over me, from which, after a 
short half-hearted struggle, I emerged to 
follow what, namelessly, interested me. 

“The failure as a painter was serious. 

All that interested me, that I deeply cared 
for, was first the disposal of paint on 
stretched canvas and then the arrangement 
of words with a possible meaning and pos- 
sible beauty. 

“An extremely bad period, that, when | 
tried to write without knowledge or support, 
reaching from twenty to well over thirty, 
when I managed to sell a scrap of prose. 
From then until forty the time had gone in 
a flash, a scratching of the pen; it seemed 
incredible that the seven books on a shelf 
bearing my name had been the result of so 
brief, so immaterial a time. eer 

As a boy, recurrent illness interrupted any 
persistent study and threw him into an idle- 
ness which he devoted to reading paper- 
bound love stories, or to the pleasures of his 
imagination. Later a grandfather died, 
leaving him some money, and, scattering 
thoughts of future security to the winds, he 
traveled to Italy. In Venice he lived, gliding 
through the soft waterways in his gondola. 
But at the end, his money gone, Herges- 
heimer came back to America. 

Soon he embarked upon a different ven- 
ture. This time it was a walking tour. A 
chance acquaintance with a woman novelist 
opened an entirely new field to him, and he 
consented, after little hesitation, to correct 
the printer’s proofs of her stories. His 
aversion to the fiction he had agreed to read, 
fiction he both distrusted and disliked, sud- 
denly actuated a desire to try his own hand 
and ideas. He began at once to write stories 
and found that here, finally was something 
he liked to do. This was his beginning, back 
in 1900. In August of 1914 his initial novel. 
“The Lay Anthony,” was published. 

Undoubtedly, during those fourteen years 
of trial, Mr. Hergesheimer could have sold 
his tales, or some of them, had he been other 
than himself. The sex market lured attrac- 
tively and writers scrambled from every 
crevice of the continent to please it. Then 
the “ethics” market, calling for stories of 
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strong teachings, dominated, and the same 
writers who eagerly followed the sex move- 
ment, now hawked their wares about in the 
roles of great moral leaders. But not so 
with Mr. Hergesheimer. He was intrinsi- 
cally an artist, not a tradesman, and he 
pursued his own inclination with an almost 
stubborn consistency. If now he thinks of 
his current success, it must be with some 
measure of satisfaction that he views his 
earlier judgment and his resolution to adhere 
to it. Especially, during those days when, 
as he has said, “I had tried to write without 
the ability to form a single sentence, when 
the floor was heaped and littered with pages 
crushed and flung away. Then, it had 
seemed, I should get nowhere, and see, do 
nothing.” 

Most novelists, striving for instant recog- 
nition and the subsequent approval of the 
public, have discovered that the easiest way 
lies in choosing one particular field, master- 
ing it, and remaining there. Some elect 
eastern society and the large cities, or the 
Great Outdoors and the rugged West. Mr. 
Hergesheimer, however, has traveled a most 
arduous course, naming a different scene, a 
different atmosphere, for every novel. In 
his “The Lay Anthony” he depicts an earn- 
est, ignorant youth caught in the maelstrom 
of a violent love, who suffers in the end 
defeat, and yet triumphs within himself. For 
his second novel, “Mountain Blood,” he 
leaves the beauty and pathos of small-town 
existence to show the realistic life of the 
bizarre characters of the Virginian moun- 
tains. And so he moves, from one locality 
to another, mastering each in its turn, from 
Virginia to the iron-forges of old Pennsyl- 


vania, to the harbors of forgotten Salem, to 
the lobbies of luxurious hotels, to Cuba, the 
old South and Mexico. 

There is always, in Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
books, a clear note of sincerity, a successful 
effort to avoid all pretense and hypocrisy. 
“It has been one of my greatest difficulties,” 
he wrote, “that I really don’t understand a 
good third of the phrases written about my 
own books. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
know the difference between a romantic and 
realistic novel the starting point, 
I believe, of all critical reviews. Unless the 
word style means personality I am equally 
far from comprehension there. I’ve read 
most of the celebrated books on these things, 
and come away from them with a feeling of 
appalling ignorance—ignorance and _ irrita- 
tion. The whole affair of creative writing, 
it seems to me, is burdened with pretentious- 
ness, conceit, and lies. There is entirely too 
much talk, a skyful of talk for a few pages 
of performance . . The taking up of 
a creative pen should simultaneously shut 
the mouth.” 

The career of Joseph Hergesheimer, I be- 
lieve, is as romantic as his tales. He has 
succeeded in what he wanted to do—“to 
write into paper and ink some permanence 
of beauty.” Those ideals of freedom from 
cant and hypocrisy, with which he endows his 
characters, are, in all certainty, a part of him- 
self. That determination, though not con- 
ceived in the ordinary manner, which moves 
his people courageously onward, even in the 
face of powerful odds and fatality, is but 
a reflection of his own might—a triumph 
over fourteen cynical years. 
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Amateur’s Lament 


By VIOLET WOODS BOYLES 



















Idle Words! How can you tell 

| Of the depth of thots or emotions, 
| 

| Desires, and longings that dwell 
| 


Deep in man’s heart—or his notions? 


Whole sheets you clutter in idle array, 
Your strivings-—an empty mockery. 
You’re unable to tell the things you can’t say— 


Strutting in senseless squawkery. 





My heart is ruled by strange beating fires | 


Love denied, love taken away, 


Ambition, hate, strangled desires. 


Idle words, what shall you say? 
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Poetry and Music 





Perfection in Poetical Effects is Attained by the Fusion of 
Sense and Emotion 


By THOMAS 


SKED by a would-be poet if poetry 

were not an extremely difficult art, Vic- 
tor Hugo is reported to have answered 
gently, “No: either very easy, or else im- 
possible.” 

If asked to comment on Victor Hugo’s 
reply, the writer of this article would reply 
that the French poet’s answer is either an 
indication of pure swank, or else an indica- 
tion that a master technician forgets the 
difficulties he has overcome. The actual 
truth is that the writing of excellent poetry 
is extremely difficult because it involves the 
perfect fusion of two things that have noth- 
ing to do with each other. 

Poetry, we sometimes say, is music in 
words. This statement sounds very plausi- 
ble until we remember that words are not 
primarily designed for musical effects, but 
for the expression of ideas. Music, on the 
other hand, is not an expression of ideas 
at all, but merely of moods or emotional 
states. 

Since this statement is sure to be ques- 
tioned by some writers and some musicians, 
let me give a simple and conclusive illustra- 
tion: 

“The cabbage on the kitchen stove is 
badly scorched,” I say to my wife. With an 
exclamation of dismay, she hurries to the 
kitchen. True, she experiences an emo- 
tional state, but it is the meaning of the 
words, and not their sound which creates 
it, as I might demonstrate by telling her the 
same thing in Russian, a language of which 
she has no knowledge. Although the sound 
of the Russian words might create an emo- 
tional state in her consciousness, it could 
tell her nothing about the cabbage. If I re- 
peated the information a score of times, her 
nostrils would give her the first information 
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she would receive about the tragedy in the 
kitchen. 

The same thing would be even more posi- 
tively true were I to sit down at the piano 
and try to say it in music. There I might sit 
thumping away at the piano for hours at a 
time, giving her all sorts of emotional states 
while the cabbage burned up, the saucepan 
melted, and the acrid smoke pervaded the 
house. When the smoke began to penetrate 
the living room, then she would know. If 
I admitted, later, that I had known the cab- 
bage was burning, and had tried to say it 
in music, she would think me a fool. And 
so would any musician who ever touched 
an instrument, or any poet who ever black- 
ened paper. 

Yet words, although primarily intended 
to convey meaning, do have other proper- 
ties. A quotation from Sidney Lanier, bril- 
liant both as poet and musician, may prove 
opposite: 

“Perhaps the most effectual step a man 
can take in ridding himself of the clouds 
which darken most speculations upon these 
matters is to abandon immediately the idea 
that music is a species of language—which 
is not true—and to substitute for that the 
converse idea that language is a species of 
A language is a set of tones seg- 





music. 
regated from the great mass of musical 
sounds, and endowed, by agreement, with 
fixed meanings. The Anglo-Saxons have, 
for example, practically agreed that if the 
sound man is uttered, the intellects of all 
Anglo-Saxon hearers will act in a certain 
direction, and always in that direction for 
that sound. But in the case of music no 
such convention has been made. The only 
method of affixing a definite meaning to a 
musical composition is to associate with the 
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component tones of it either conventional 
words, intelligible gestures, or familiar 
events and places. When a succession of 
tones is played, the intellect of the hearer 
may move; but the movements are always 
determined by influences wholly extraneous 
to the purely musical tones—such as associ- 
ation with words, with events, or with any 
matters that place definite intellectual forms 
(that is, ideas) before the mind.” 

With one slight correction, we may ac- 
cept Lanier’s words as gospel. A language 
is not music, but a musical instrument. We 
can no more say that all spoken combina- 
tions of sounds are musical, than we can say 
that a child’s poundings on the keyboard 
are a sonata. 

We are now right where we started, but 
with a much clearer knowledge of what we 
are talking about. The two conflicting ele- 
ments in poetic expression are music and 
meaning. Far from being necessarily har- 
monious they are often so bitterly at war 
that even a Victor Hugo cannot always 
reconcile them. However badly we may 
need the word blue for musical reasons, we 
cannot make it mean locomotive, or arm- 
chair. Poets do attempt just that, but they 
seldom succeed. 

The result is that poets are continually 
sacrificing music to meaning or meaning to 
music, depending upon which one at the 
moment seems more important to them. 
They must always face this dilemma 
whether they write in set metrical forms, 
or in the ragged lines of more or less free 
verse or rhythmical prose. This is the ma- 
jor difficulty of composition in verse, and 
the success with which the writer meets it 
will be, to a large degree, a measure of the 
success of his verse. 

Limp, lame, drawling lines that tumble 
all over themselves in hobbledehoy fashion 
will not be good verse however sublime 
their meaning. Gracefully constructed lines 
that are musical in the extreme, unless they 
make sense, will be found to make non- 
sense; never desirable unless deliberate, as 
in the lines that follow: 

Three children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer’s day; 


As it fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest, they ran away. 





This is pure nonsense written for the fun 
of it, and is successful because it accom- 
plishes what it started out to do. But in 
the following lines there is the barest thread 
of meaning: 

Go down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, 

in lilac time; 

Go down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far 

from London!) 

And you shall wander hand in hand with love 

in summer’s wonderland; 

Go down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far 

from London!) 

Judged from an intellectual point of view, 
these lines and the ones following them in 
Noyes’ poem certainly would not be rated 
very high. If we stop to consider, how- 
ever, that the entire poem of which they are 
a part, was written more for a musical than 
for an intellectual effect, we may want to 
consider it an unqualified success. The 
repetitions that are perfectly meaningless to 
the mind are not at all so to the emotions. 

By comparison with them these lines ap- 
pear unmusical indeed: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

We can not say that Shelley’s lines are en- 
tirely unmusical any more than we can say 
that Noyes’ are entirely without meaning. 
The two men were working different veins. 
In one poem the need for musical expres- 
sion seemed paramount; in the other, it 
was only incidental to the exposition of an 
idea. That is to say, each of these extracts 
has a certain strength and a certain weak- 
ness. The idea and highest form of poetic 
expression would be a perfect blending of 
music with sense, but this, only genius seems 
able to accomplish —and then only occa- 
sionally. 

In the face of this difficulty it is small 
wonder that some one has defined poetry 
as saying what can not be said. It might 
be wise to examine some of the devices used 
by poets to overcome this difficulty, to see 
how they have succeeded or failed. 

The first method to be considered is the 
use of words that do not add to the mean- 
usually, by way of repetition. We de- 
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were not good intellectually, however much 
they might help the music. The same thing 
is true of Milne’s rollicking lines, 
James, James said to his mother, 
“Mother,” he said, said he, 
“You must never go down 
To the end of the town 
Unless you go with me.” 
Since J quote from memory, I am not sure 
that I follow Milne’s typographical arrange- 
ment, but the principle remains unchanged. 
These repetitions are excellent musically, 
and add to the fun of the poem, even though 
they add nothing intellectually. Thus they 
inay be justified. 

As a mere rhetorical device repetition is 
sometimes effective. Keats makes repeti- 
tion help his music and at the same time add 
emphasis in these lines: 

They glide like phantoms into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch they glide. 
But when the repetition of words or ideas 
merely helps to pad out the meter, we can 
only deplore it. Observe the unnecessary 

repetition of idea here: 

The spacious firmament on high 

And all the blue ethereal sky _ 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim, 
The italics are mine; the fault is Addison’s. 
He might as well have repeated the first 
line verbatim, except that he needed a rhyme 
for proclaim. 

Inversion of words or phrases is often a 
legitimate device. We use it in prose writ- 
ing, and in conversation. Orators are par- 
ticularly fond of it, because it enables them 
to build up a climacteric effect. Used in this 
way and for this purpose, the versifier has 
as much right to it as anybody else: 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 
—Dryden 
Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 
wae. .... 
Sing heavenly Muse. 


—Milton 
But the transposition of words merely for 
musical reasons is less likely to prove happy. 
Note the confusion of sense resulting here: 


‘further here. 







But reason thus: “If we sank low, 

In the lost garden we forego, 

Each in his day, nor ever know 
But in our poet-souls its face; 

Yet we may rise until we reach 

A height untold of in its speech— 

A lesson that it could not teach 
Learn in this darker dwelling place.” 

Of the malforming of words, the omis- 
sion of letters, and the wrenching of ac- 
cents, I have spoken so much at length in 
other articles that I need not consider them 
Another device commonly 
used by poets with varying effect is ellipsis. 
The omission of words necessary to com- 
plete the grammatical construction is like- 
wise used to a certain extent in conversa- 
tion. We never say, “You shut the door,” 
unless we are trying to be imperative or 
rude. 

To what extent the poet may use ellipsis 
as an aid to his meter, it is difficult to say 
ina few words. The best simple rule is that 
ellipsis is justifiable when it does not ob- 
scure the sense of what the writer is trying 
to say, as in the following examples. 

Here a pronoun is omitted: 

No foot Fitz-James in (his) stirrup stayed. 

—Scott 

Here verbs are omitted: 

No grasping at love, gaining a share 

O’ the sole spark from God’s life at strife 

With death, so, sure of range above 

The limits here? For us and love, 

Failure; but, when God fails, despair. 

—Browning 

Browning’s desire to pack his lines full 
of meaning led him to carry this habit of 
ellipsis to extremes. Indeed, a great part of 
his reputation for obscurity rests upon the 
fact that he often wrote a sort of poetic 
shorthand with more blanks than the minds 
of his readers were able to fill in. 

To quote from Professor George Lansing 
Raymond, “Let us examine, now, another 
passage from that great master of the ellip- 
sis, Robert Browning, and notice : 
how he drifts into obscurity where 
there is no occasion for it in the sense, nor 
gain from it in the effect. In order to ex- 
press fully the meaning of the following 
lines according to the methods of ordinary 
prose, one would be obliged to supply, of 
words that are omitted, seven pronouns, 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Newspaper Work 

ANY times the claim has been set forth 

that success in the higher forms of 
literature is directly traceable to a founda- 
tion laid in the news room. Example after 
example is given to prove the value of ex- 
perience in a newspaper office to the would- 
be fictionist. There was a time when one 
might say with a great deal of truth, that 
newspaper training did lead to higher forms 
of literary worth. But that was some years 
ago when newspaper editors and newspaper 
reporters were chosen for their writing 
ability, their command of a “feature” lan- 
guage. Today the demand is mainly for a 
“nose for news” and a subjective personality. 

The newspaper writer today soon finds that 
the literary urge is being dulled. His creative 
instincts are warped and in time disappear. 
The formation of a straight news style stifles 
the personality of the writer and reflects 
itself in his efforts. Soon the news form is 
all that is left to the reporter—his creative 
instincts are dormant, perhaps never to be 
used. True, the rewards of newspaper work 
are many. Desk and executive positions 
beckon the steady worker. But the advance- 
ment to an executive position in a newspa- 
per is the last stage in the death of creative 
writing. 

Newspaper work, however, does help to 
formulate good writing habits. Habits that 
will stand in good stead in coming years. 
The persistency and accuracy of the news 
gathering days will be a huge asset to the 
fiction writer. The cross sections of life 
which have been spread before the reporter 
are mines for plots—for studies of human 
nature. Two years, however, is sufficient 
time in the news rooms. After that scant 
recognition will be given to the efforts of 
news writers who essay fiction. The writer 
who is planning to enter newspaper work 
as a preparation for more serious and cre- 





ative writing in the future, would do well 
to pause and take stock of its advantages— 
and its dangers. 





Good Old Sentiment 
A’ editor connected with one of the 


largest greeting card companies in the 
United States, writes this bit of advice to 
would-be contributors of greeting card 
verses : 

“It is the hardy perennials that make the 
vast bulk of the greeting card business; 
things that happen every day and that appeal 
to the heart of the great public. Sentiment 
is the basis of this appeal which embraces 
love, sympathy, friendship, good-will and 
happiness. The vast amounts that are ex- 
pended in the expression of these sentiments 
(more than twenty million dollars were 
spent in one year for greeting cards) show 
that the public’s heart is still susceptible to 
the basic sentiments.” 

While reserving his remarks to the greet- 
ing card line the editor has expressed the 
heart of the appeal in every piece of litera- 
ture. The public that buys cards for the ex- 
pression of a sentiment, likes to read stories 
in which sentiment plays an important part. 
Sentiment is akin to interest. Both are 
needed if a writing is to attract public good- 
will. Several styles of writing today are 
termed “popular.” <A _ scrutiny will show 
their overspreading of a sentimental theme 
—a dose too large for one taking. 

Literature of this day is showing a de- 
cided trend back to the sentiment expressed 
in the novels of Dickens and other noted 
writers. The emotionalism of the decade is 
surely coming to the foreground as an im- 
portant part of literature. The reading 
public, sated with the half-baked psycho- 
logical novels of today, is the first to turn 
to the sentiment of the old times. And the 
novelists will not be long in following. 
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An Open Market-Place Where the Individual Opinions 
and Views of Our Readers Can be Frankly Expressed 
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DEAR ForuM Epitor: 

I am moved to pause in the middle of a 
big piece of work to pay my dishonorable 
respects to Mr. Henry S. Whitehead, author 
ot “Mechanics of Revision,” in the Septem- 
ber WriITER’s DiGest. It’s just such fool- 
ishness as a lot of this article is, that makes 
the grind for many writers so darned hard. 
I admit in the main Mr. Whitehead had a 
sound thesis. I’m not beefing against re- 
vision. What I am kicking about is the guy 
who crawls up on the fence as the literary 
sun rises, and sends his clarion call of bunk 
reverberating down the hills and hollows. 

Notice this: “Quality calls for endless, 
painstaking, intelligent, ruthless revision.” 

Well, before I go on, let me tell you of 
a college professor I know who professes to 
teach the writing of the short story. This 
professor—she’s a lady, by the way—has her 
classes write short stories thusly: Write 
the ending first. Second, write the body 
of the story. Lastly, write the beginning. 
Now, by heck, if you are in her classes, and 
don’t write it that way, you get yourself 
flunked! Did she ever write a short story 
in her life? Not that I know of. I know 
she’s never sold one. 

Now, this lady and the author of the ar- 
ticle in question have minds that run along 
the same unfathomable, mysterious course. 

Quality does not call for endless, pains- 
taking, intelligent, ruthless revision at all. 
Now, hold your hat! With many writers, 
yes; with many more, no. Great literature 
has been produced—greater literature than 
Mr. Whitehead will likely ever produce, 
with all due respects to the gentleman— 
without a word of revision. Some of our 
very greatest writers did almost no revising 


whatever. Outstanding cases are Dickens, 
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Thackeray, and Scott, among the British; 
and Bret Harte and Mark Twain, among 
the American. Some one will rise on his 
hind legs now to say their work might have 
been better had they done “endless, pains- 


taking, intelligent, ruthless revision.” For 
you? Well, where do I come in? ‘Tom 


Sawyer and Huck Finn have many poor, 
careless sentences in them. I’d not have 
them changed at all. Perhaps you would. 
But, on the other hand, you probably would 
raise a howl to high heaven were I to try 
to revise some of your favorite carelessly- 
written literature. There you are. 


Now, let me refer you to facts. The 
foregoing is a line of personal bull. But 


what follows is truth. 

On page 85 of Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man’s Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, 
you will find 84 replies to his question, “To 
what extent do you, as a writer, revise?” 
from both American and British writers 
themselves. Here is the tally: Much re- 
vision, 21; some, 10; little, 9; very little, 19; 
none, 1. Notice that Mr. Whitehead lays 
down the dictum that endless, painstaking, 
intelligent, ruthless revision must be done. 
Only twenty-one out of 84 of our leading 
writers actually do this, or 25 per cent. The 
other 75 per cent don’t do it at all. Indeed, 
almost half our writers revise little or none 
at all. 

Mr. Hoffman then summarizes: 

“All the way from “none” to “much,” 
from 0 to 20 or possibly more. There can 
be no rule. (Italics mine.) There are some 
who would ruin their work if they gave it 
more than a revision for details; some 
whose first draft is too crude to serve as 
more than a foundation for the completed 


structure. There is only one sound teacher 













38 
in each case—experience.” (Italics mine 
again. ) 

The thing which gives me a pain over 
a large area of my anatomy is for some 
one to come along and ram a rule down my 
throat. There is only one rule in all this 
great business of writing—I didn’t make it, 
God made it—that is, learn how to do it 
yourself, in your own way, and cuss the 
guy that tells you to do it like he does. He’s 
assuming you are like him, and you aren’t. 
Which bring me to my second point in this 
article. 

The author’s definition of “ruthless” is as 
follows: 

“It must not spare the happy turn of 
phraseology which is, in the slightest degree, 
inappropriate. It must plow through pet 
expressions, delightful by-paths of one’s 
own favorite bunk.” Merciful Limburger 
cheese! If the writer had observed his own 
law, he’d have junked his own bunk. In 
other words, Mr. Whitehead would have 
every writer write like anything else except 
himself. He’d have Mark Twain plow out 
all the stuff that made Mark; he’d have 
Eugene Field, in his Little Boy Blue, write 
like an old maid who’d never been within 
ninety miles of a maternity ward. In fact, 
we'd have a lovely, ruthless mess of stale 
hash without any salt in it, correctly done 
and endlessly revised, which wouldn’t be 
worth a lead quarter with a hole in it. No- 
body would read it, least of all Mr. White- 
head himself. 

I might pause at this juncture and point 
out a rather sizable mess of yarns in 
McClure’s, Everybody's, Complete Story, 
Detective Story, and so on, that have been 
printed just as the pages came from my 
typewriter, first draft. I could go on and 
tell you—if you, as a sweating young writer, 
trying to make the grade, can get any benefit 
from it—that I crank out 40,000 words of 
stuff a month, average, and half of it sells 
exactly as I knock it out. It gets no ruthless 
revision at all. On the other hand, I do 
some labored stuff, upon which I revise end- 
lessly. Out of such stories I have sold one! 
Boys, write that down somewhere before 
you forget it. That’s my personal experi- 
ence. It’s worth just that and no more. 
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But here’s the meat of the whole thing: 
Work until you get your method. It may be 
revision or it may not. If it’s endless, ruth- 
less revision, I feel sorry for you, for your 
output is certain to be limited tremendously, 
and your income cut off accordingly. It 
may be, however, that you will revise ruth- 
lessly all your days, then produce just one 
story or poem which will live for all time. 
On the other hand, you may have an idea 
one bright morning, finish it late same night, 
mail it the next morning without changing 
more than a word here or a comma tlhiere, 
and have a masterpiece. The point is, there 
can be no rule! 

Now, hop to it, son, and be yourself. And 
don’t listen too much to anybody—not even 
me! HENRY HARRISON KROLL 
Harrogate, Tenn. 





DEAR Forum EpItTor: 
The article in the August DiGEsT relating 
to character and the color of the eyes ts 
provocative. Much more needs to be added 
to that article. A general classification of 
eye colors is not a correct indicator of char- 
acter—individual character. There are too 
many other factors that go to the makeup 
of acharacter. The head, hair, face, hands, 
the carriage of the body, manner of walk- 
ing, are each visualizing something of the 
character. A general classification of all 
these, added to that of the eye color, would 
not give us a key to the whole character. 

Weare too composite. We are a mixture. 
We do not run true to any one type. Beside 
that, there are various kinds of gray eyes, 
various kinds of blue eyes, various kinds of 
brown and black eyes. There are cold gray 
eyes, steely gray eyes, warm gray eyes, in- 
spired gray eyes. There are dark gray eyes, 
light gray eyes, dark-blue gray eyes, light- 
blue gray eyes, brown gray eyes, even black 
gray eyes. The blue and black and brown 
are mixtures also. There are green eyes, 
amber eyes. 

Those black-eyed people who have come 
within my personal knowledge live princi- 
pally on the physical plane, the surface of 
life. They are passionate, sensuous, freely 
expressing their thoughts and feelings; and 
their love of the social life. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“My Beliefs” 


When Luther Burbank, scientist, thinker 
and benefactor made several pronounce- 
ments shortly before his death concerning 
his belief, his religion to be exact, the world 
called him an “infidel.” In “My Beliefs,” 
written shortly before Burbank’s death, is 
contained the essence of this scientist’s belief 
in nature and in man. The rock of love, 
upon which religions have been based, was 
the main element in Mr. Burbank’s beliefs. 

For more than half a century Burbank 
had been devoting his life to the cause of 
mankind in experimentation with plant life. 
He sought, by processes of building, to pro- 
create vegetation—to open new wonders for 
the good of human life. That his life and 
experiments have achieved success is at- 
tested by the remarkable botanical discov- 
eries with which the name of Burbank is 
associated. 

In his seventy-seventh year, when he had 
reached the full maturity of his powers, 
Burbank issued a challenge to the entire re- 
ligious world. This challenge is the basis 
of “My Beliefs.” Coming as a dominately 
clear message of a sane, thinking man in 
the midst of the present era of biased opin- 
ions, “My Beliefs” is sure to cause a furore. 

“My Beliefs” contains the two major 
thoughts upon which Mr. Burbank built his 
philosophy of religion. The cry of “infidel” 
which was hurled at Mr. Burbank shortly 
before his death will still echo but like Bur- 
bank echoed the term in his credo. The 
two chapters of this belief are contained in 
“Science and Civilization” and “In Tune 
with the Infinite.” A reading of these two 
chapters will sum up the progressive think- 
ing of an entire lifetime. 

“My Beliefs” is published in a special 
Memorial Edition, limited to one thousand 
copies. The format of “My Beliefs” is 
pleasing, and with the insertion of valuable 
biographical data, photographs of the late 
scientist, and a facsimile of his signature, 





the book is doubly valuable both as a phi- 
losophical and a historical guide to Luther 
Burbank. An appreciation by Charles F. 
Rideal forwards the subject matter of the 
beliefs. This imposing work is the finest 
contribution to modern thought that has 
been made in years. 

“My Beliefs.” By Luther Burbank. 

New York: The Avondale Press. 


$1.00. 





“The Speaking Voice” 

The command of perfect expression in 
speech is desired by all who depend upon the 
voice in some phase of activity. The voice 
is a common and a potent weapon, and as 
such, is often abused; the methods which 
some persons follow to build up the power 
of a tonal quality are sometimes absurd. 
Guidance in the building of one’s voice is 
necessary. “The Speaking Voice,” the prod- 
uct of the facile pen of Amelia Summerville, 
is an official guide to voice-building methods. 

The author has spent her whole life, from 
the age of seven, before the public. She is 
well known on the stages of America and 
Europe and to the speaking voice she gives 
the entire credit for her successes. The in- 
formation contained in “The Speaking 
Voice” is the fruit of the author’s investi- 
gations and experiments with methods of 
voice building, and speakers of every class 
will benefit enormously by the practical in- 
formation which she incorporated in her 
book. 

The chapters deal in a comprehensive 
way with the relation of the voice to the 
being, and the ultimate use in public. Chap- 
ters include: The Voice a Factor of the In- 
finite; Voice vs. Physical Attraction; Im- 
portance of Voice Development; The Art 
of Expression; The Greatest Power of the 
Radio; Public Speaking ; and many other in- 
formative chapters. 

The many practical hints on speaking 
make this book refreshingly informative in 
(Continued on page 57) 











































PPr THE QUERY MAN Prr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 
Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


J.N., Wellsville, Ohio —The reservation 
of magazine rights is made by marking 
“Magazine Rights Reserved” on the first 
page of the manuscript. If you have sub- 
mitted your manuscript and it has been ac- 
cepted you can not make any change in the 
sale of the rights unless you communicate 
with the editor on the matter. 


J. L. F., Hilton Village, Va——We have 
made extensive search into the present con- 
nections of Mr. A. H. Bittner, but have 
not been able to locate him. We are not 
familiar with Mr. Bittner’s past editorial 
connections. 


A. B., Youngstown, Ohio——We have had 
many communications from readers who 
have submitted material to this publication 
and from the accounts received their meth- 
ods are fair and impartial. If you have re- 
ceived no further word about your manu- 
script write to the editor direct. Accord- 
ing to the announcement of this magazine, 
manuscripts are held for four weeks before 
a definite report is made on them. 


J. D., Vinita, Okla—We believe that the 
offer made by this company is bona fide. 
We have received letters from several of 
our readers complimenting this company’s 
services as selling agents. 


Mrs. V. A., San Antonio, Texas.—This 
company is no longer in existence. Disso- 
lution was ordered by the Federal authori- 
ties following misrepresentation through the 
mails. Thomas H. Uzzell, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York; Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. 
30x 2602, San Francisco, Calif.; Alexander 
McQueen, 1026 Telegraph Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Author E. Scott, 74 Irving 
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Place, New York, and B-B Service Com- 
pany, 995 East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio, 
advertise as sales and literary agents. 


R. W. T., Emmett, Idaho.—You are en- 
tirely within your rights, indeed, it is the 
desired thing to rewrite manuscripts that 
have been rejected. Many famous authors 
have rewritten their masterpieces ten and 
twelve times. 





H. M., Atlanta, Ga.—The following mag- 
azines publish poetry: The Buccaneer, 
1713% Commerce St., Dallas, Texas; 
Caprice, 522 N. Brittania St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Contemporary Verse, Box 427, Nor- 
walk, Conn. ; Voices, 13 West 54th St., New 
York; Tempo, Danvers, Mass.; Sea Foam, 
Citron St., Anaheim, Calif.; Poet’s Scroll, 
Talala, Okla.; The Lyric West, 3551 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., and /n- 
terludes, 2917 Erdman St., Baltimore, Md. 


C. A. K., East Kingston, N. H—We sug- 
gest that you arrange a campaign of indi- 
vidual marketings to magazines and syndi- 
cates. You can query the editors of the 
magazines and the syndicates and ask for 
their consideration of your material. 


L. M. B., Jacksonville, Ill—Although we 
think the price asked by this literary agent 
is more than the rate usually asked by such 
agents, we advise you to place your manu- 
script in this advertiser’s hands. He is thor- 
oughly reliable and competent. 


E. H., Chicago, [ll_—From your question 
we presume that you have offered all rights 
in your manuscript. If not, the reservation 
of the Second American Serial Rights en- 
titles you to offer it to other markets, fol- 
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lowing its publication by the first buyer. 
Every effort must be made by an author to 
find out how an editor has disposed of his 
manuscript. If you hear nothing further 
from the editor about your manuscript you 
can write to him and demand its return. 
Take pains to see that your demand reaches 
the editor. If the manuscript is not forth- 
coming, advise the editor that you are offer- 
ing it to other markets and that he must 
not use it. 


M. B., San Jose, Calif—The notation of 
“First American Serial Rights” on your 
photographs gives the buyer the right to 
first publication in America. You are le- 
gally entitled to market them to other mar- 
kets after their first publication. Syndicate 
selling prevents you from selling your pho- 
tographs to other markets, unless you 
specify that you are reserving certain rights. 
We refer you to the Chester Bennett Pro- 
ductions, Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for information about your motion 
picture manuscript. 


J. F.T., Los Angeles, Calif —The follow- 
ing syndicates may consider your articles: 
George Matthew Adams Service, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York; American Press Fea- 
ture Service, 618 West Onondaga Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Inquirer Syndicate, 1125 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York; Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill.; Houghton- 
Millflin Company, Cambridge, Mass., and 
King Features Syndicate, 241 West 58th 
St., New York. 


C. R. C., Columbus, Ohio.—The follow- 
ing British magazines use scientific fiction: 
The Wizard, 12 Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
4; Windsor Magazine, Salisbury Square, 
London, E. C. 4; Wide World Magazine, 
8 Southampton St., London, W. C. 2; Royal 
Magazine, 18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 
2; London Magazine, Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, and The Novel Magazine, 18 
Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 


D. E. T., Bangor, Maine.—According to 
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the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, there are listed 
116 art schools in the United States, many 
of: which are departments of colleges and 
other institutions. They list thirteen schools 
teaching commercial art. We believe that 
this list is incomplete as there are hundreds 
of advertising commercial schools in the 
United States. We refer you to the Edu- 
cational Lists Co., 503 Fifth Ave., New 
York, for lists of commercial art teachers. 


G. A. B., New South Wales, Australia.— 
The rate on first class matter is five cents 
for the first ounce and three cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction thereof. First 
class mail matter includes personal and busi- 
ness letters, sealed circulars, manuscripts, 
etc. We suggest that you communicate with 
the Postmaster General, Washington, D. C., 
United States of America, for information 
about the purchase of stamps in bulk quanti- 
ties. It would be a good plan to purchase 
United States postage for attachment to 
your manuscripts. 


A.J. M., New York, N. Y.—The follow- 
ing magazines use notes on music and mu- 
sicians: American Organ Monthly, 159 E. 
48th St., New York; Diapason, 302 South 
Wabash St., Chicago, Ill.; Etude, 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Music, 527 
Fifth Ave., New York; Music News, Straus 
Building, Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York, and Musician, 901 Steinway 
Bldg., New York. 


M. M., Newport, Ky—The Author's 
League Bulletin is published by the Author’s 
League of America, 2 East 23rd St., New 
York. Pit and Quarry is published semi- 
monthly at the Rand-McNally Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. E. S. Hanson is the editor. 


R. G. H., Chicago, Ill_—Everybody’s and 
The American Magazine use human interest 
stories. The following syndicates may con- 
sider your articles: New York World Syn- 
dicate, Pulitzer Bldg., New York; Public 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Songwriting Game 


The Success of a Song is Due to Motif—Habits of Concentration 
Lead to Facility in Writing 


By CLARENCE A, STOUT 


HE mere one writes on the subject of 

writing, the more one is appalled by the 
real difficulty of teaching anything substan- 
tial about it. Especially is this true of song- 
writing, where mechanical correctness by 
itself is nothing; where perfection of lyric 
may produce only lamentable failure if it is 
not coupled with a tuneful and successful 
melody. 

Many times have I been approached by 
song writers with complaints against their 
muse. “Here I have what I intended to be 
a song. My lyrics are of the best and the 
ideas embodied in it seemed to me to be 
genuinely good ones, and I have lavished 
much time and care in the writing. Yet I 
feel that it lacks the spark of life, of vivac- 
ity. How shall I animate it? What is that 
genius that gives the spark of vitality to the 
songs of Irving Berlin and other famous 
writers?” 

Any attempt to offer a remedy that will 
cure all such patients holds many dangers 
for the teacher. Often, upon inauiry, the 
motif of the song is disguised, and many 
songs, at first glance, appear to be without 
one. But it is there. While a popular song 
should have a motif that is obvious, it should 
not be obtrusive. 

The motif may be one of many sentiments. 
It may be love, friendship, mother, home 
and any one of the hundreds of fundamental 
thoughts that make the hearer feel, at the 
end of your song, that he is satisfied and that 
it was not just a lot of piffle. 

Again the motif may be nothing more 
than to amuse the hearers. The past few 
years have seen the success of many songs 
with a humorous topic as the basis. Wit- 
ness “Yes, We Have No Bananas” and other 
popular successes. In the case of a few 


there was another and more touching motif 
in the background. 
a * 7 * * 

The song writer who devotes his time to 
many types of song lyrics, who turns out 
a lyric on friendship today, another on sym- 
pathy tomorrow, and yet another lyric on a 
totally different topic the third day, is doing 
himself an injustice. He becomes proficient 
only as a writer of second-rate lyrics. One 
can not afford to spread writing activities 
to include a number of usable topics, for 
by so doing a song writer finds himself con- 
tinually groping and striving to impart 
something he is not sure he possesses. 

It is the constant application of his efforts 
to one type of appeal that enables him to 
climb over his brother in the profession. 
Specialization can be discarded once the 
heights are reached. By concentration on 
this one appeal he increases his store of 
working knowledge, and his ability to convey 
his impressions in lyrics is constantly de- 
veloped. 

The late Ernest Ball was recognized as 
one of the greatest ballad writers of his time. 
Mr. Ball concentrated his efforts in his own 
cycle, and his efforts were successful as are 
those of other song writers who put their 
etforts into one form of writing. 

Care should be taken by the song writer 
that he has the best music setting possible for 
his lyrics. The dominant mood of the lyrics 
should find an appropriate expression in the 
musical setting. “Dixie” is the best example 
of appropriateness of lyric and melody. 
When your lyrics and music setting are at 
the highest point of perfection, then submit 
it to the most reputable publisher with whom 
you are acquainted. 

The average publisher will come more than 
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half way if you can deliver the goods. His 
pleasure is as great in accepting vour song 
as yours is in placing it with him. If he does 
have a staff of writers, do you think he will 
turn down a song sent in by some unknown 
if it possesses hit qualities? It’s the song 
he’s after—not you! It’s up to you to write 
what he wants. Publishers are human. But 
put yourself in a publisher’s place and you 
will eventually become as unapproachable as 





they. 

It is no wonder that the big publishers 
cater to professional song writers. Why 
shouldn’t the publishers be disgusted with 
the poorly constructed and written lyrics, 
mediocre ideas and shoddy melodies sub- 
mitted by the amateurs. More than ninety 
per cent of the amateur’s efforts lack con- 
centration, 

In order to successfully market your songs 
get a list of publishers who use the same 
type of songs you write. Always have an 
extra copy of your song in case your copy 
is lost or destroyed. When submitting songs 
for consideration, be sure your manuscript 
is in pen and ink form, as publishers do not 
like to receive penciled songs or printed 
Before you submit your song to a 
be sure you have it in the best 
Compare it with the differ- 


copies. 
publisher, 
shape possible. 
ent current successes and see if the 
are correct, the melody tuneful, and the 
piano arrangement complete. Do not try to 
arrange your song unless you are a finished 
arranger. The appearance of an amateur- 
ish-looking manuscript will tend to make a 


Ivrics 


publisher reject it. 

A neat and professional appearing manu- 
script, plus a good, snappy title, will first get 
the interest of a publisher. Then back up 
that interest with a good song. One of the 
hardest things to do is to get a publisher’s 
interest. Arouse that and his acceptance is 
almost made. The average publisher can 
tell at a glance if a song has possibilities. 
Try to arouse his interest with something 
worthwhile and your battle is half won. 





Jester.—“My work is improving; already 
my jokes are being read by twice as many 
people as before.” 

Editor.—‘‘Oh, so you’re married, eh?” — 


5... 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody to your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35c each: 
“Wings of Heaven,’’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,”’ ‘‘Dar’s a Lil’ 
Boy A Pinin’,”” ‘Dream of the Baby,’ ‘‘March Victorious,’’ 
“‘Vanita Waltzes.”’ 














95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
SONG WRITERS 
Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 


consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. ur work is guaranteed. 
Sample of our work sent on request, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


ready for publishers’ 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
ag verses of six or eight lines and Chorus of eight lines. Reduced 
rates now on piano parts. Be + before other song writers for 
Fall. and Winter publishers’ acceptance. Get my advice first. Expert 
poem revision, typed with melody, $3. 00. Advice on selling free 
to those having piano parts made. 
Reference, Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 


— Established 1876 
SON CO. 
anannen ZIMMERMAN iio 











SONG WRITERS 
FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 
$1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
song poems. We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukuleie 
Arrangements. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music ar- 
ranged for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Work guaranteed correct. 

INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 


Two song poems criticised, 











GOOD WORDS 


are as necessary as good music. Have your songs 
professionally revised before they are set to melody. 
One dollar. List of new publishers free. 

LEE R. ICE 
Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 

















SONG WRITERS, SEND POEMS 


We will help you to secure a publisher. 


We will tell you honestly if your poem is right for a song. 
Expert advice FREE. Why pay money for criticism? Apply it to 
making the piano part. 

Our composers are professionals of national reputation. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BE cr BPS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Ozark Life, Kingston, Arkansas, in order to ac- 
quaint writer-folk with the editorial policy of their 
magazine, is offering $50 in gold and six lesser 
prizes for the twelve best essays on the subject, 
“The Conscience of Ozark Life and the Possi- 
bilities of Its Influence.” Essays should contain 
about 500 words, and must reach the editorial office 
at Kingston before midnight, December 31, 1927. 
Winning essays will be published during the year 
1928. 

Ozark Life is known as “The Magazine with a 
Conscience.” What is this “conscience” as shown 
in the editorials of the magazine? What will its 
influence be for the Ozarks and the nation in years 
to come? These questions suggest the theme for 
the essay. 


Writer’s Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio, is offering three prizes of $10 
each for the three best answers to the following 
questions: (1) What is the greatest service the 
Writers’ Protective League can render to the writ- 
ers of America? (2) Why should a writer belong 
to the Writers’ Protective League? (3) What 
services, other than those given to members now, 
should the League render and why? Any one may 
enter the contest, whether a League member or not. 
Answers must be under 500 words, typewritten, 
double spaced, and the writer’s name should appear 
at the top of first page. No material will be re- 
turned. Contest closes December 31, 1927. 


The Macfadden Publications have announced 
another one of their great contests for True Story 
Magazine. The cash prizes to be awarded to suc- 
cessful entrants will total twenty-four thousand 
dollars ($24,000), but the outstanding feature is the 
fact that any person may submit as many manu- 
scripts as he wishes, if in accordance with the 
general rules and regulations, and have a chance of 
winning any number of prizes. The contest is a 
series of twelve Truc Story contests, each one last- 
ing for a period of one month. 

Each month for one year four prize stories will 
be chosen and the best one received will be awarded 
the first prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) ; 
the second best, five hundred dollars ($500); the 
third best, three hundred dollars ($300); and the 
fourth best, two hundred dollars ($200). All 
stories that fall short of winning prizes, but which 
are, nevertheless, good stories, will be considered 


for purchase from the writers at regular wordage 
rates. The closing date of the last of the series 
of monthly contests is August 31, 1928. 

Any person desiring full particulars and a copy 
of contest rules should write to Martin Lee, True 
Story Contest Editor, Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York City. 





Announcement of the Francis Bacon Award of 
seven thousand, five hundred dollars ($7,500) for 
the outstanding work of non-fiction in the coming 
year has just been made by The Forum Magazine 
and Simon and Schuster, Inc. The Francis Bacon 
Award has been instituted to foster the insistant 
demand from the public for the humanization and 
clarification of specialized knowledge. The selec- 
tion each year of such a work will be an event of 
the first importance in the world of letters. In 
addition to the money award of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars ($7,500), an emblematic medal 
will be struck off each year and presented to the 
winning author. 

For details about the method of procedure to be 
followed by contestants, address the F rancis Bacon 
Award, care of Simon and Schuster, Inc., 37 West 
j57th St., New York City. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars ($2 50) in prizes 
is being offered by the American Legion Monthly, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the best photographs sub- 
mitted between September 25, 1927, and April 15, 
1928, for publication in the Keeping Step Depart- 
ment. The first prize will be $100, second prize, 
$50; third prize, $25; fourth prize, $15; fifth prize, 
$10, and ten prizes of five dollars each. In addi- 
tion to cash prizes, the Monthly will pay $3 for 
each picture submitted in the —— which 
does not win a prize, but is considered good 
enough to publish. All prizes and payments will 
be awarded on April 16, 1928. 

Every Post in The American Legion has a chance 
to win the big prize; also every individual Legion- 
naire who knows how to use a camera effectively. 
Photographs will be judged on the degree of in- 
terest to Legionnaires and on their photographic 
excellence. There are no restrictions on the choice 
of subject—any picture with an American Legion 
interest, direct or indirect, is worth submitting if 
it is sharp and clear 

Photographs ean be mailed flat—not rolled 
or folded. They should be on glossy paper, pref- 
erably. Postage should be sent if return of photo- 
graphs is desired. Each picture should bear on 
back the name and address of the sender, whether 
a Post or an individual Legionnaire. Each photo- 
graph must be accompanied by adequate caption or 
explanatory data. 





In order to awaken greater interest in the writ- 
ing of verses for greeting cards, Dreyfuss Art Co., 
Inc., 514 Broadway, New York, is offering prizes 
of $25.00, $20.00, $15.00, and $5.00, for the verses 
which at the end of a year following publication 
prove to be the most popular as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. These prizes are given for Christ- 
mas, while an equal number of prizes of like value 
are given for Easter and for Valentine and for the 
Every Day line, making twenty prizes in all. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Writers’ Special 
“Restoro Equipped” Underwood 


The Sensation of the Typewriter World! 
















NO 


Deposit 
C. O. D. or 
Red Tape— 


Just Mail Coupon 





Now Only 


oO= 


ON TERMS 


A combination 
that authors 
need. 


Save Time 
and Money 
with the 
World’s 
Fastest 
Mill. 


You can’t buy what this exact combination 
Offers you ANYWHERE ELSE at 
ANY PRICE! 


RESTORO;Means No Ribbon Expense for ONE Year! 


Based on an average ot 35 letters a day, or manuscript to equal this, RESTORO Inking Fount and Ribbon will 


last you one year without changing ribbons. 


the cost for time lost in changing ordinary ribbons so often and the disagreeable task of doing so. 


You will save $9 to $12 in ribbons alone, not taking into consideration 


What a relief to 


always have neat and uniform manuscripts and letters that are always the same shade and without danger of your 


ribbon ever being “‘smudgy” or “faded.” 


change ribbons—to break your train of thought—is often fatal to the success of the article. 


To have to stop in the middle of a story or article you are writing to 


With RESTORO this 


never happens—that is why authors today demand the ‘““RESTORO Equipped” Underwood. 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


Equal to new in every respect, thanks to the thorough 
remanufacturing of the famous “Young Process.” If you 
were able to buy this typewriter new with RESTORO, it 
would cost you $117.50 on terms. We save you $62.50, 
giving you as beautiful and as serviceable a mill as money 
can buy. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Just fill in the coupon and drop it in the mail TODAY. 
Within a few days you will have this famous RESTORO 
Equipped Underwood in front of you just “rarin’” to go! 

his Special Offer that we are making to writers is 
limited—don’t lose out by delaying your order. No obliga- 
tion on your part unless you are fully satisfied. Send the 
coupon today—SURE. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
654 West Randolph St. Dept. 223B, / CHICAGO, ILL. 








a 


Young Typewriter Company, 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 223B, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—Ship me the Underwood No. 5 equipped with 
Restoro Inking Fount for ten days’ trial. If I decide to keep it. 
I will send you $5.00 within ten days and $5.00 monthly there- 
after until Special Writers’ Price of $55.00 F. 0. B. Chicago, is 
paid. Title to remain in your name until then. Otherwise I will re- 
turn this combination collect within 10 days and owe you nothing. 


(Only pen and ink signatures accepted. ) 
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(Give two references with whom you have done business—write on 
margin of page or on separate sheet.) | 































Introductory Offer 


THE WRITER 


(America’s pioneer magazine for successful writers) 


and 


THE FREE-LANCE 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK 


The Bookman says: “I do not know of any ques- 
tion with which a young writer or an old one plagues 
the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily.”” <A 
complete Writer’s Library in One Convenient Volume. 
36 chapters by leaders in every form of writing and a 
complete manuscript market directory, with name of 
every editor and street address. 


to THE WRITER (yearly rate $3,00). This 


This book ($5.00) and a 6-months subscription ] 
[ ote will bring BOTH to you for only $6.00. 


-—— — 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

I enclose $6.00 (check or money order) for a 6-months’ sub- 
scription to THE WRITER and a copy of THE FREE-LANCE 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK. (Remittance to be refunded if I decide 
to cancel order and return book within 5 days.) 


WD cig oat eae cians es Keer ee ReneS 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which ficld it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department a on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 

P, O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 








PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 


IF 


porting. 








you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay. News-Re- 
BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Editor, George ai oi Jenkins. Issued 
semi- monthly ; lic a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
are interested in adventure, ‘my stery, detective, 
sport, and humorous stories, and combinations of 
these as humorous-adventure, etc. Novels should 
be from 25,000 to 30,000 words in length; novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words; and _ short 
stories from 1,500 to 6,000 words. Would-be con- 
tributors are requested to read at least one copy 
of Top-Notch before submitting material for pub- 
lication. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent a word and up.” 





Save the Surface Magazine, 18 East 41st St., 
New York. Gertrude Woodcock, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are in the market for articles and 
stories concerning paint and varnish, their use and 
effect. We do not want stories on amateur paint 
ing. Articles should run about eight hundred words 
in length and should be accompanied with one or 
more illustrations. Articles and stories should be 
written for the home owner and potential pur- 
chaser of paint and varnish, and they must arouse 
interest in these materials. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a month, and payment is made 
within a month after acceptance, at the rate of one 
and one-half to five cents a word.” 


The Dial, 152 West 13th St., New York City. 
Editor, Marianne Moore. Issued monthly; 450c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use manuscripts of high 
literary excellence—short stories, serials, general 
articles, poetry, and plays. We are not interested 


in humorous verse or jokes, photographs or juvenile 
matter. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of two cents a word for prose, and $20 a page 
for poetry. 


Mechanics, 109 W. 4%th 
New York City. H. D. Frazee, Editor. Issued 
sto 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We need 
short technical articles and fiction up to 2000 or 
2500 words on flying themes only. Poems per- 
taining to flying and containing not more than six 
stanzas are desired. Photographs of aviation sub- 
jects are also accepted. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of three-fourths to one cent a 
word.” 


a uation Stories and 


Ace-High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York. 
Editor, David Redstone. Issued semi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want Western 
stories written about the time The Virginian and 
Arizona Nights were laid, but they must seem to be 
happening in the present. Stories must have a lot 


of action, and Indians or Eastern characters should 


not be of importance. We can also use some 
animal, sport and western short stories. Poems 
and photographs are accepted occasionally. Manu- 


scripts are reported on within two weeks, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the minimum rate 
of two cents a word.” 

The Outloo® Journal, first issue to be published 
in November, 1927, by the Jos. M. Moore Company, 
(‘Coated on page 50) 


Writer's Digest 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need—and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the covers 
of this 1,200 page book are several supple- 
mentary vocabularies and glossaries, such as 
Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, 
Maxims and Quotations, Latest Official Census 


Note These 


Features 


60 000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology. and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States. 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 








price. 








Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 





Tables, Commercial and Legal Terms, Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. A combined dictionary 
and reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have a 
dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 








USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 


and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 
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SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE 
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EVERY WRITER IN AMERICA 


Who Is Not a Member of the 
Authors’ League of America Inc. 


SHOULD BELONG TO THE 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


BECAUSE 
They Provide 
1. Dependable Information Service. 
2. Equitable Adjustment Service. 
3. Protection Against Fraud. 





One question correctly answered may save 
you many dollars and much valuable time. 
Don’t guess about the merit and integrity of 
propositions offered you. Investigate. Be sure. 


ASK 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
E. B. Price, Gen. Mer. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


BEFORE YOU INVEST 























INVESTIGATE 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








Poetry Editor 


Offers ten unusually helpful lessons. Detailed indi- 
vidual instruction and real marketing aid. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN 
1026 Telegraph Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








LEARN TO WRITE JOKES 


Jingles, Puns, Parodies, Monologues, etc. 
Pep up your stories with original humor. 
My method makes it EASY. Complete 
Course, only $2.00. Sample Lesson and 
“Part-ticklers,” 25c. 


JACK W. PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 











RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books attractive- 
ly. Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete print- 
ing and publishing service for writers including sales 
assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY 
of our book ‘“‘Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 13 Years. 336So. Broadway. Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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RATES—OR WHAT HAVE YOUP 
(Continued from page 8) 

cent and up, on the 1st and 15th of each 

month; Thrilling Tales, Grenloch, N. J., $10 

for 2,000 to 3,000-word tales, 15 days after 

publication. 

Some publications prefer to leave the rate 
open, Afystery Magazine, Complete Novel 
Magazine, Detective Story Magazine, Far 
West Illustrated Magazine, Love Story Mag- 
azine, Popular Magazine, True Detective 
Mysteries, all of New York City, usually 
mentioning no other rate than “good.” All 
those listed here pay on acceptance. 

In the trade-paper field the rates are most 
uncertain of all. Some of those that list 
rates are, for instance: Specialty Salesman, 
South Whitley, Ind., a quarter cent, half 
cent and up (mostly not) ; The Automobile 
Trimmer and Painter, Cincinnati, about one- 
half cent; American Druggist, New York 
City, around a half cent; Editor and Pub- 
lisher, New York City, $2.50 to $3.00 for a 
column of about 500 words; Variety Goods 
Magazine, Cleveland, half to one cent. 
Printer’s Ink, New York City, pays well for 
material they buy—two cents a word and up 
-—but upon publication, this method of pay- 
ment prevailing, in the majority of cases, in 
the trade-paper field. 

A very good source of up-to-date market 
data appears in the pages of WrirTeEr’s D1- 
GEST each month, and from it revisions of 
your present market reference list—privately 
compiled or published—can be made. Often 
a careful reading over of these new market 
wants will result in an inspiration to pro- 
duce a saleable article or story, so neatly do 
these late wants outline specifically what the 
editors desire and need. Let me remind you 
again that editors are continually revising 
their wants according to the existing need 
and popular trend of their readers’ minds. 
It pays to keep posted on the latest available 
data of this sort. 

Remember, too, that the rates you will 
work for, and the matter of when you will 
be paid, depend largely on you. Study your 
markets unceasingly, and put your level best 
into producing the best you are capable of, 

and, if “you have the stuff,” you will have 
little cause for complaint about pay or treat- 





ment. 
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WHAT SIZE PHOTOGRAPH? 
(Continued from page 15) 

to accept it, I turned to the accompanying 
prints, and not one of them bore a title or 
word of explanation. The photographs were 
truly works of art; but I had no more idea 
of what they were and where they were 
than the reader of these lines. Very true, 
they were pictures of the locality described 
in the article; but, for example, when three 
beautiful waterfalls were described and there 
were three pictures of waterfalls, how was 
[ to know which was which? The author 
lived in California and there was no time to 
obtain the necessary titles before it was too 
late for a special issue of travel-articles. A 
little thought and care on the part of this 
writer would have resulted in an acceptance. 

The market for illustrated articles and 
photographs without articles is steadily in- 
creasing. It is still a fertile field for quali- 
fied writers. For this very reason particular 
care should be taken to study it carefully 
and to take the necessary time to obtain 
first-hand information from the editors of 
magazines and newspapers for which the 
writer is planning material. Nowadays there 
are frequent changes in the editorial policies 
of publications and their size may be reduced 
or enlarged. This fact has its effect on the 
type and size of photographs which will 
meet editorial requirements. With all due 
respect to the excellent writers’ magazines 
and market reports, it is not possible always 
for them to publish eleventh hour changes. 
Hence, it is really up to each individual 
writer to obtain specific data for himself. 

The market reports as supplied by the 
writers’ magazines serve, in the invaluable 
capacity of beacon lights, to guide the writer 
in the safest course to pursue. Using these 
magazines as a basis for his personal in- 
vestigation, he will find that he will make 
better and more rapid progress. It should 
be remembered that each and every writer 
is really a law unto himself. It is for him 
alone to determine his best and most pro- 
ductive field of endeavor. When he has 
discovered that, let him shake off all con- 
ventional methods of obtaining literary in- 
formation and get what he needs for his 
own special work. Whether it be the size 
(Continued on page 52) 




































“I'd have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career. But 
there was no Palmer Institute 
then. . Given a natural 
ability, some perseverance, and 
the necessary power to under- 
stand instruction, any writer — 
would-be or experienced — 
would certainly find help in 
your course. The instruction 
ought to prevent a hundred 
false starts.” 





—best known for “Quest”? (her sizth novel), and 
stories in ‘*Red Book,”’ ‘‘Cosmopolitan,’’ ‘‘Harper’s,’’ 
“Country Gentleman,” ‘‘McCall’s.”’ 


Prevent those 
hundred false starts 


Must you write and rewrite... and when 
your story has come back, still rewrite? Try- 
ing to make those characters other than thin, 
spineless little ghosts. To make them alive, 
warm, complete! — doing romantic things 
naturally and with a feeling. Mary, for in- 
stance, going plausibly with a white, mocking 
face to the well and dropping a shining object 
into the soundless water ... and old Miriam 
spying so! 

It isn’t easy to make a story luminous and 
living. But the Palmer Institute can help you 
do so without a falter. They can take that 
story you are putting onto paper, and pour 
power inside it . . . lift the characters to their 
own eager or plodding feet ... make them 
fight, scheme, worry, strike out blindly, or lov- 
ably—pull their own story into tangles about 
them! Palmer instruction offers a surer, happier 
way than the “hundred false starts.” It is as 
personal as it is inspirational. It is fresh, 
authentic, thorough. With Palmer instruction, 
you make your stories salable while you write 
them. The curt, thin rejection slip is seldom 
yours again. 

Palmer Courses are endorsed by Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Jim Tully, Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Carl] Clausen, Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Gertrude Atherton, Alex McLaren, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Charles Kenyon, Fred- 
erick Stuart Greene. 

Send the coupon and let us tell you more. 











PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-Y Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without any obligation, details 
about the course I have checked. 


O Short Story Writing 0 English and Self-Expression 
0 Photoplay Writing 





Name 


Address. 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman wiil call upon you 










































Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful writer 
and not realize it. If you have the natural qualities 
of mind required, then by proper training under 
Dr. Burton you will be able to perfect your style 
and technique, develop plots, and produce splendid 
salable storie 

ANALYSIS “TEST FREE. _ Send today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will re- 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is 
worth your while to train for authorship. No obli- 
gation to you. 





Dr. Burton 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


457 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


In order to develop new talent, WRITER’S 
DIGEST seeks manuscripts on subjects of 
interest to the readers of this magazine 

















you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e rol ont express your thoughts, write for 
Dr. Would 


a free copy of “How Johnson 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 


FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 





























Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


Out West Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. “We can 
use shert stories of adventure, romance, mvstery, 
and especially good love stories of from 1500 to 
3500 words each. We also havea preference for a 
story of one who has regained his health in the 
West or anything of that nature. Manuscripts 
will be reported on within ten days, and payment 
will be made on publication for the first two issues, 
at the rate of $2.50 a thousand words up to one 
cent a word. Rate of payment will increase after 
the first of the year and payment will then be made 
on acceptance.” 

Flying Wings, Shreveport, La. Leon L. Booth, 
Editor. Beginning with the October issue Flying 
IVings, an aero news-magazine devoted to the ad- 
vancement of aviation in the southern and south- 
western states, will take on the form of a monthly 
publication. “We are making plans to include in 
each issue a short story concerning aviation, of 
not more than 2000 words. For excellent material 
and for stories concerning aviation with the scenes 
laid in the southern states, we will pay one cent a 
word. At present we are not staging any contests 
or paying for jokes and poetry, but will be glad 
to consider any such material. True experiences 
are welcomed as well as fiction.” 


Mystery Menssine, 52. Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York. Editor, Clinton A. Faudre. “We are es- 
pecially interested in ghost stories and other occult 
tales which have unusual ideas and seem plausible. 
Such stories may be from 2000 to 8000 words in 
length, and the action element should be very strong. 
We would suggest that prospective contributors ex- 
amine the November issue (the first number under 
the new policy ) carefully m. familiarize themselves 
with our needs.” 

The Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editorial Director, Ell C. Bennett; 
Managing Editor, Louis S. Leavitt. The Electrical 
Dealer is purely a new merchandising magazine 
dealing with the retailing of electrical appliances, 
devices and supplies, as accomplished through both 
non-electrical and electrical dealers. “We want 
photographs of unusually attractive and effective 
window displays, counter displays, show cases and 
store interiors, or of anything else that has news 
and interest value for a retailer of electrical goods. 
For these we pay on acceptance at the editor’s 
estimate of their value. We need short articles, 
preferably not exceeding 2000 words, dealing with 
the problems of retailing electrical merchandise as 
represented by: advertising; window displays; 
special sales; show case and counter display; 
store layouts; pricing and terms; employe com- 
pensation; management; lighting; and any other 
type of story of special news or interest value 
to a retailer of electrical goods. For these we pay 
at the rate of $10 a page of approximately 1100 
words, with illustrations purchased on the editor’s 
estimate of their value to us. Payment for manu- 
scripts and illustrations is on acceptance.” 

Van Cleave’s Song Senvies. Box 57, Blakesburg, 
Iowa. “We are in the market for a few song 
poems. If those received show merit we will pay 
a good price for them. We ask song writers to 
write us about our needs or to send us some 
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songs for our examination. Stamps must be en- 
closed with every song poem or inquiry.” 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, 
Editor. “We plan to issue a special number to be 
called the ‘International Hosiery and Lingerie 
Revue Number,’ for which we would like to 
obtain joRes, short humorous verse and _ fiction 
up to 3000 words that would fit in with this idea. 
Closing date for material to reach this office is 
October 20.” a4 


Where-to-Go Publications, McComb, Ohio. 
Parlee C. Grose, Associate Director. “Travelogues, 
formerly carrying travel articles by Parlee C. 
Grose only, is now being expanded to include 
articles by others also. Many of these articles 
will likewise appear in our Where-to-Go Guides, 
now being prepared for 1928 distribution. We 
want no fiction. Well illustrated articles, 1000 
to 1500 words in length, written in the first per- 
son and descriptive of a single scenic point of 
sportsman interest (our publications go to tour- 
ists and sportsmen), will command attention. 
Our consumption is small, but we offer a good 
market for the returned vacationist who has used 
his camera and possesses a knack of putting grip 
into his descriptions. Rate of payment is one 
cent a word, made on acceptance.” 





Poets’ Delight, Sumner, Illinois. Editor, Omer 
Henry. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We especially are interested in the work of new 
writers and those who have not had a volume of 
verse published. Short poems are preferred, but 
poems of as many as fifty-five lines can be used 
if they comply with our requirements. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and self-addressed, 
and stamped envelope must be enclosed for re- 
turn if found unavailable. A monthly prize of 
$5.00 is given for the best poem appearing in 
each issue.” \. ne) 

The Monthly Contest Guide, now being pub- 
lished at 1654 James Street, St. Paul, Minn., is 
in the market for articles up to about 1000 words 
on contest-winning methods, stressing actual de- 
tails and description of entries in recent contests. 
The articles must be hitherto unpublished and 
suitable for the Guide. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one-fourth to one cent a 
word.” 


Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York City. 
Managing Editor, J. L. DeMoville. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested 
in concrete fact stories which will show, by 
proof or comparison, how a druggist can increase 
his business, how a wholesale salesman can sell 
more goods, how a window can be made to pay 
more in advertising, how a druggist or a whole- 
saler can cut costs. Fillers, if they are a message 
about somebody or something, are used. Pictures 
of a druggist doing something, or a picture of 
his store or counter are also wanted. Manuscripts 
are paid for on publication, at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 


Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We need several novelettes of 9000 to 12,000 
words in length. We have a number of sea yarns 
on hand, but a good one is always accepted. Some 
(Continued on page 54) 


















































in COLORS! 


The latest thing 
in portable typewriters 


ORONA stores are now dis- 
playing six beautiful new 
Duco finished Coronas — the 
very latest in personal writing 
machines. You will want one 
of these new colored Coronas, 
even if you already own a 
black one. Select a color to 
harmonize with your desk or 
the room in which you write. 


There are six colors to choose 
from — scarlet, blue, green, 
ivory, maroon and lavender. 
The coupon will bring you our 
latest literature with pictures 
of these new machines in 
actual colors. Mail it now! 








L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1117 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me by return mail your latest litera- 
ture showing the new Duco finished Coronas in actual 
colors. 














Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.0O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D'Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 

















$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 


Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








Fiction Editor Will Coach 


a few earnest writers. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 
1026 Telegraph Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 














Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 


The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 


direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn. 











Lear wp a hoto gray 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quiehty « = 
Ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No r 
fence necessary. New oney method. Nothing olen Tike 
it. Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 
hese —_ full particulars. 

RICAN SCHOOL oF PHOTO 
Dept. 7368, “eon Michigan Ave. dena: U.S.A. 














WHAT SIZE PHOTOGRAPHP 
(Continued from page 49) 


of photographs or the length of an article, 
let him stand on his own literary feet and 
request the co-operation of the editors. What 
is more, in most cases, he will find that edi- 
tors are human, friendly and just as eager 
to make contacts with qualified writers as 
the writers are to establish profitable con- 
nections with the editors. Really, I believe 
that the more writers become acquainted 
with editors by correspondence and other 
methods the more will they discover that 
editors are the best friends that the writers 
have today. 


DIALOGUE AND ACTION 
(Continued from page 24) 


words and the searching question which they 
answer, Micah, the heretic prophet, brought 
the most daring, terrific and unanswerable 
indictment in all history against the social 
order and sacerdotal system of his day. 
When you feel you must yield to the minor 
prophet urge, imitate his brevity if you can 
not imitate his force. 

Greek drama used the chorus, 
stopped the action of the piece frequently to 
comment upon that action, to give its opinion 
of the characters and what they deserved at 
the hands of the Fates, to talk about things 
in general very beautifully, and to utter mi- 
nor prophet stuff, oftentimes bromidic. Fic- 
tion is only now emancipating itself from 
this tradition, this ancient convention of a 
different form of art, which had another ob- 
jective and pursued another path. Many 
master craftsmen, secure in their great popu- 
larity and the consequent box-office value of 
their names, still love to use the methods of 
the Greek chorus, and they get away with 
them. Do not be misled by this. People will 
listen to a master when he preaches, whether 
in dialogue or by brazenly mounting the 
pulpit, as Dreiser does for whole paragraphs 
and pages; but they will not listen to you un- 
less you are a master, and recognized as one. 
It is better for you to confine yourself to 
your story, and confine the talk of your char- 
of that story. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC 
(Continued from page 35) 


three articles, two prepositions, one adverb, 
two conjunctions, one factor of a compari- 
son, three auxiliary, and four principal 
verbs, as well as to change the mood and 
tense of another verb, and to transpose many 
of the words and phrases: 
So I said and did 

Simply. As simply followed, not at first, 

But with the outbreak of misfortune, still 

One comment on the saying and doing—what ? 

No blush at the avowal you dared buy 

A girl of age beseems your granddaughter, 

Like ox or ass? 

That is to say, in order to get at the 
meaning of Browning’s forty-six words, it 
would be necessary for the reader to supply 
twenty-two words more. We all believe 
that poetry should appeal to the imagination, 
But is this not rather overdoing the appeal ?” 

The worst of it is that Browning often 
positively injured the music of his lines by 
this device; he had not even the excuse of 
needing to do it. 








aumues SINCE APRIL 1925 = 


1 have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
editorial requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES:—Prose, 45c , Seonet words with carbon copy. 
Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words ; poems 2c per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
5388 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














ATTENTION, WRITERS—Manuscripts and Scenarios typed neatly 


and promptly, according to the required 
standards. Rates (with carbon copy free): Straight typing, without 
any corrections—50c per thousand. Typing with minor correc- 
tions; such as, mistakes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
paragraphing—75e per thousand. Poetry, 2c a line. Five likely 
markets suggested free. Eight years’ experience in typing. Work 
proof read. We also address envelopes and fill in circulars; prices 
according to the quantity. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY, 1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fourteen Sales During Vacation! 


During July I did no more work than I had to, slipping out of town for a few days of golf or swimming whenever I could; 
and during August my two secretaries were away for a half month each. Naturally, work fell a little behind, especially as some 
of the authors working with me followed my example und le‘t their typewriters in comparative quiet. But despite the fact that 
we did not do as much as usual, my students sold ten stories, three articles, and one book during that time! Old students who 
have left the fold sold others; but these fourteen sales came as results of direct collaboration with me 


The lesser all-fiction magazines paid the authors approximately $2.000 during the two me nths mentioned. The book 
is not counted in this: it was pla aced with Frederick A. Stokes Company, a leading New Yorker publisher 


Four of these were first sales. Let me quote from the letter of the author of two of them: 


You criticized my first two attempts at fiction, and after | had read what you had to say, : Bag with you that 
the ss were terrible. True, you made construciive suggestions for - jotting, and rewriting the s ecided 
is i 


try_to rewri‘e se stories along the lines you had suggested. 


MARKETS TO WHICH | SUBMITTED THEM! 
A student with whom I have 7 ked before and 





id, and both Stories SOLD ‘TO THE FIRST 


wh am now coaching on a novel writ 
old to MYSTERY STORIES where it appears to be causing considerable excitement. 


1 have a note from Mr. Hardy (her an in this mail saying that the new editor requests an autobiographical sketch. 
This sale marks the placing of every short story written under my guidance by this author. Some of them were to the 


country’s biggest magazines. 


A ee aether with whom I have been working 


the letter of accepta 


about three months, announces his second sale by quoting from 


I read the story with a lot of pleasure. | think it is the best yarn you have written. 


The author then adds: 


This was the Chinese magician ship steward story; 


woman living in New York who had never written at 


imagined, laid out, written to, a Uzzell outline! 


a!l until she took my spring lecture course, called me on the 


nnee a few days after I returned from vacation and announced in an elevated voice that the story I plotted and criticized 


for her, the first she had ever written, had sold to True Stories. 
articles were accepted by Liberty, Success, and The Commonweal. 


The other stories sold to Young’s and to Popular; the 


My object in helping an author is to achicve sales quickly. 


I prefer the better markets because they pay more money; 


but I start a student selling as soon as possible, to whatever market he is capable of reaching, and then collaborate with him 


until he reaches better markets. 


My method of helping authors is explained in a little booklet, 


mail you a copy with my compliments if you will send me 


“How I Work With Writers."’ I shall be very glad to 


address, 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 














































FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
(Established 1917) 


207 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, California 


EFS 











AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
WRITERS INSTITUTE 


We teach short story and poetry writing as London, 
Stevenson, and Poe would have _ taught. Our 
INSTRUCTORS do write and sell stories and poems, 
If you can be taught, we can teach you. Enroll Now. 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN WRITERS 
INSTITUTE 


Box 696, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Correspondent, short-story writer, editorial writer, humorous prose 
and verse writer, and an artist— illustrator for newspaper. Give full 
details concerning your age, educat talents, accomplishments, 
occupation, ete. Qualifications required. You need be reliable, 
efficient, and responsible. If you feel you can grow with this paper 
and stick to it, write confidentially to: 

E. JULIAN, 
525 N. Claremont Ave., 





Chicago, IIl. 








BREAK INTO PRINT! 


We will print your booklets, poems, greeting card 
verses, etc., also your Stationery, at a very low price. 
Manuscripts ty ped, 10c a page; minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. 


THE TYPERIE PRESS 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Tex. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 

short stories, novelettes, novels, photoplays, magazine and newspaper 
articles. My service will help you make the best of your ideas, It 
will help you write with care and skill—and then, it will help you 
market your work. No correspondence courses or books to sell— 
nothing but helpful, personal, reliable service. Write today for full 
particulars. LESLIE CLEMENS 

Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 








THOSE WHO WRITE 
We do business for the established writer, but new 
names with talent behind them are encouraged. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 





Fiction Plays Radio Plays Scenarios 
GRAHAM AND WORTH 
Manuscript Mart 
225 Michigan Avenue, Nor Chicago 


th 
Foreign and Western Affiliations 














You want your manuscripts neatly 
typed and arranged by _ experts, 
insuring most favorable _ sales 
consideration for reasonable fee, 


address: 
PROFITT, 
P. O. Box 1071, Knoxville, Tenn. 














Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


good he-man yarns of the West, of the Far 
North, of China and India, of the jungles, or 
wherever hard-hitting Yanks roam in search of 
adventure and romance, are also wanted.” 


Motortrade, 609 City Bank Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., Editor, Arthur W. Wolf. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use only 
semi-technical stories and articles about automo- 
tive, radio, and filling station trade—repairs and 
sales boosters. We do not consider stories that 
naturally go to car owner magazines or auto club 
periodicals. Poetry is not needed. Manuscripts 
are e reported on promptly, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 
Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Maine. M.G.L. 
Bailey, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c 
a year. “We publish short stor ies,—all kinds, for 
general family reading. The preferred length is 
3500 to 4000 words, but we buy some up to 7500 
words in length. Manuscripts are reported on 
in a few weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of three-fourths to one cent a 


word.” 

Etude, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Etude 
is not a musical newspaper, and it does not de- 


vote any of its space to criticism of musical 
artists or to the discussion of abstruse musical 
subjects. It is not looking for dissertative mate- 
rial of the feuilleton or editorial type, but sen- 
sible, innately interesting always readable stuff 
of the ‘work-a-day’ kind, touching the active, 
progressive work of the world of music. It 
must be sound, lively and sensible.” 


Air Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We need short stories up to 6000 words each 
and several complete novels running from 20,000 
to 25,000 words in length. Stick to the he-man, 
adventurous type of aviator and get real ‘air 
feel’ in your yarns. It is generally desirable to 
have as much air action as is logical with your 
plot, especially in the climax.” 





American Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Editor, Ovid M. 
Butler. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We want popular articles, stories and photo- 
graphs dealing with trees, forests, reforestation, 
lumbering, wild life, hunting, fishing and explora- 
tion and other phases of forest and tree life. We 
use occasional verse under twenty lines, and 
photographs of unique or unusual trees and forest 
oddities are especially desired. Gasnatians are 
reported on within two or three weeks, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of $5.00 
and up a page for articles; 10c a line for poetry; 
and 50c and up for special photographs.” 


_ Every Child’s Magazine, 416 Arthur Building, 
Omaha, Neb. Grace Sorenson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 


need of a few stories for boys between ten and 
fourteen years of age. 
or trapping 
stories. 


We do not want hunting 
stories, and no slang adventure 
We can also use a few illustrated articles 
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Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a month, and payment is made 
on publication, rate depending on value of ma- 


on ‘How to Sell Things.’ 


terial. No manuscripts will be considered unless 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 


The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. M. A. 
Denny, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We desire interesting material 
pertaining to the automotive, electrical and storage 
battery field—merchandising of technical articles. 
We also use photographs. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within one to two months, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of $4.00 
to $7.00 a page.” 


Modern Story Magazine, 423 W. 55th Street, 
New York City. Editor, Aaron Wyn. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
looking for realistic first person stories of modern 
life, particularly love and marriage. We want 
plenty of dramatic action and strong love interest 
(romance rather than sex). Preferred length is 
from 5000 to 6000 words. We are also running 
serials up to three-quarter parts. In our modern- 
ism department we are using ‘wise sayings of 
modern youth,’ for which we pay $2.00 each. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made within ten days after ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 

The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York City. 
Gerald T. White, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for practical articles written by experienced 
yachtsmen or qualified engineers. We also can 
use some stories of cruises. Articles and stories 
should run between 1000 and 5000 words in 
length. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of one to one and a half cent a word.” 

Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, Elmer T. 
Peterson. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We do not need fiction or poetry. Special 
favor is shown articles telling how to do things 
at home—how to plant and take care of various 
flowers, how to construct home paraphernalia, etc. 
We also use occasional articles on building, non- 
technical garden articles, and experience stories 
in homemaking. A homely sentimental touch is 
wanted without sentimentality. Manuscripts are 
reported on twice a month, and payment is made 


on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word 
and up.” > 
LaBelle Magazine, P. O. Box 592, St. Paul, 


Minn. Ed. G. LaBelle, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. “We are interested in 
radio articles, children’s articles, puzzles, poems, 
cartoons, and poems for our different pages by 
the same name. Manuscripts are reported on im- 
mediately, and payment is made on acceptance, 
rate of payment depending on merit of manu- 
script.” 


Popular Aviation, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Harley W. Mitchell. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We pub- 
lish semi-technical matter dealing with aviation, 
from the mechanical, historical, and transport 
standpoints, particularly the latter. We are not 


(Continued on page 58) 











RELIABLE 


SALES SERVICE 


FoR WRITERS OF 


ARTICLES - SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES - SERIALS - ETC. 





NOTHING To SELL BuT 


“SELLING SERVICE” 
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We sell no Instruction Courses— 
Yo Typing Secvice—No 
or Revision Service. You cannot 


Criticism 


on any 





“ ( 

of, helped others, 
nhelp you. You owe it to 
If to consider our service 
s nd to. compare it 
others, Inetrnction Circular 
free to any writer. Address: 





THE B-B SERVICE Co. 


995 EAST RICH ST. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 


rienced typist. 
criticising manuscripts. 


specialize in typing, revising, and 
Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 


P. O. Box 284, 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 





Authors! - Writers! 


Your time is valuable—use it to 


- Attention! 


write future stories 


and let me type your present manuscripts to conform to 


TEN YEA 


editors’ requirements. 


RS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Typing—revising—marketing. Terms on request. 
HOWARD A. DAVIS, Authors’ Agent 
4918 Kentucky Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, acc 


urately and promptly 


for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 


carbon copy. 


Poetry, 1 cent a line. 


If you like me— 


retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 


5733 Holden St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TYPING 


Ten years’ experience 
scripts. One carbon copy free. 
rates. 


typing and 


revising manu- 
Write for special 


OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., 


Cicero, IIl. 





MANUSCRI 


PTS 


reatly and accurately typed in proper form, 
with minor corrections in spelling and punc- 


tuation. 
carbon copy free. 
Address: GUS BOND, 


Fifty cents per thousand words, 


Sierra Blanca, Texas 











QUALITY TY 


PING! 


OUR SPECIALTY is the accurate, neat and prompt 


typing of 
Carbon copy; minor corrections. 
words; poetry, 3c per line. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING 
1106 Riverdale St., 


manuscripts in correct 


technical form. 
75c per thousand 


SERVICE 


West Springfield, Mass. 
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—TYPISTS WANTED!— 








A BC of Copyright Laws 


Explained so you can understand how to proceed to protect your 


stories, scenarios, and illustrations. 


Fortunes have been lost to authors on dramatic and book rights 
by outright sale on the first offering. The short-story worth only 


fifty dollars now may be worth thousands when dramat 


This treatise, in the form of a lawyer’s brief, ed the dozens 
c. 


of questions you have wanted to ask. Postpaid, 5 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK WITH CAR AND CAMERA—Holt 
Substantial, board Fone me Me = page illustrations. 
ostpal 


FREE LANCE JOURNALISM evel A CAMERA— 
Mallison. Postpaid, $1.35. 


HUNDRED BEST MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS— 
Holt. Booklet, postpaid, 20c. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Conn. 
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Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast, 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 

ising Field. Howto handle “Copy.” 
What News Is, . General Instructions, 
News Sources, Expressions to Avoid. 
How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 

How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) $5 


ompR 
owom-+) 


will be included with every order for one of 
thesecourses. Both of these big values for only 


ba ig P yay Dept. D 100, 
2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
oe $5.00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it today. ‘‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 


PE cirecceerewscdevensde bu, s6eebeb eure dem ewewe 











Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
Cincinnati, O. 


22 E. 12th St. 





Writer's Digest 


THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 38) 

The deepest thinkers who have come 
within my horizon have been people with 
gray-blue eyes and pale blue; people inter- 
ested in science, philosophy, the esoteric and 
the supernatural. They are the truest, most 

teadfast friends and lovers, altruistic, af- 
fectionate, loving; great love for humanity, 
studying how to improve civil and social 
conditions. They do not express their 
thoughts and feelings as lavishly as the 
black-eyed people. 

There are also light gray eyes that are 
hard and cold, selfish, unscrupulous. There 
are light blue eyes that belong to childish 
characters and affectionate dispositions. 
They may be shy or reserved, frank and 
confident, innocent and unassuming, or vain, 
conceited, insolent, supercilious. Two people 
with the same color of eyes may be exactly 
opposites in character. 

The expression of the eyes is a surer indi- 
cation of a person’s character, but even this 
is not conclusive. Eyes may be open win- 
dows, or veils that hide; they may become 
a perfect blank at the will of their owners, 
they may deliberately deceive, mislead, be- 
tray. The color of the eyes and the eyes 
themselves, are but factors that go to the 
making up of a character. They tell some- 
thing, but much is hidden. The features of 
the face tell us something; the expression 
tells us more than the features. Other fac- 
tors may either neutralize or emphasize traits 
that we see. 

It is no simple matter to “read” character 
from the outward appearance, even with all 


the factors we can gather together. We can 
see what a character expresses most 


strongly, but there is much we can not see. 
Judging by my own experience, we need not 
fear going wrong on the colors we assign 
to our fictitious characters. All the state- 
ments made here are the result of my per- 
sonal observations and knowledge, and oth- 
ers may have just the opposite experiences. 
I believe we can not set down any definite 
rules for the portraying of characters by the 
color of the eyes. 

MaBLeE G. SHINE 

















Richmond, Va. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 
tone. The calling into use of the old mas- 
ters of oratory helps to heighten the in- 
terest in a highly tempting book. 
“The Speaking Voice.” By Amelia Sum- 
merville. $1.50. New York: The Avondale 
Press, 


“The Writer’s Handbook” 


The subject matter contained in the 
manual of composition and rhetoric that 
has just issued from the pens of W. F. 
Bryan, Arthur H. Nethercot and Bernard 
De Voto, has been subjected to many tests 
in the authors’ classrooms in the Northwest- 
ern University, and the completed work, 
“The Writer’s Handbook,” shows evidences 
of careful pruning. The theoretical discus- 
sions that have marred manuals of compo- 
sition in the past, have been reduced to a 
minimum in this book. The style books of 
the leading publishers and printers have been 
taken as the authority for many of the rules 
presented. 

Of special interest to writers is the section 
on the research articles, illustrating the two 
most widely known systems of bibliograph- 
ical technique. The sections on punctuation 
and capitalization rest on the practice of the 
best American presses and magazines. 

A convenient chart on the inside of the 
covers gives the reader a means of ready 
reference to any part of the text. 

“The Writer’s Handbook.” By W. F. 


Bryan, Arthur H. Nethercot and Bernard 
De Voto. New York: Macmillan Co. 





BY THE LINE 


A long line like this is never amiss 
3e your poetry grave or funny; 

But I, if you please, 

Write short ones like these; 

For the editors pay more money. 


TOM DE PLUME. 








WE PRINT, PUBLISH and MARKET 
BOOKS of the better class. Such as Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Family Records, Plays 
and Verse. Limited and De Luxe Editions. 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets and Brainy 
Things of the Unusual Kind. In Association 
with a Modern, Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated, 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle, 


“New York’s New Centre” 
Telephone, Columbus 2998 for an appointment. 


— Estimates Promptly Furnished — 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Carbon copy free. All new work at half 
rates. 
NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
Box 255, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TYPING 


“Manuscripts neatly and accurately 
errors corrected. 75c per 1000 words. 
accompany manuscript. 

M. L. KENNEDY 
2218 Dellrose Ave., Carrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


typed. Minor 
Check should 





M ANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent and experienced 
author’s typist. Under 10,000 words, 75c per 1,000; 
over 10,000, 50c per 1,000; all corrections. Commer- 
cial typing rates quoted on application. 

MRS. CHARLES FREDERICK HOZIER 
213 South Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. 











PERFECT TYPING 
Artistic in form and workmanship. Minor errors cor- 
Every piece of work perfect. 75c per 1000 
3c per line. Enclose payment with 


rected, 
words. Poems, 
manuscripts, 


NEW ENGLAND TYPING BUREAU 
Box 51, Newton Center, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and correctly prepared for publica- 
tion. 50 cents per thousand words. One 
carbon copy. 
CHRISTIAN F. BOKENKAMP 
456 West 126 Street, New York City 














Recent Sales te: 


merican Field and Stream 
Independent Fawcett Pub‘icacions 
Smart Set Macfadden Publications 
Adventure Dell Publishing Co. 


august LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 





ARE YOU SEEKING A RELIABLE AGENT? 


EXPERT CRITICISM, REVISION, TYPING, MARKETING 
Write for Particulars New York City 


One who sells articles, short 
stories and books? 


Childre Doubleday-Page 
tiystery, Magaz roup 
American and many 
Sea S.ories others. 


Suite 216—155 East 42nd Street. 













































PHOTO ERA-MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illustrated 
articles describing the beauty-spots of the world, and 
how to photograph them. Its articles, illustrations, 
editorials, typographical excellence, and high literary 
and pictorial standards are features that have won 
universal approval. It conducts three — prize- 
contests, one for advanced workers, one beginners 
and one for the best print-criticism. Its m contin digest 
of photo-technical facts, answers to queries, and its de- 
partment headed “Our illustrations,’’ which describes 
how all the pictures in the magazine were made, are 
well worth reading. Other interesting features are the 
news events, London Letter, review of new books, and 
patents issued. The whole tone of the magazine is one 
of encouragement and uplift. Its editors are glad to help 
any reader solve his photographic problems. Specimen 
copy mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 














AStatersts CAE te tee 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected  saatiena? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?’”’ These are the hardest 
of all ‘“‘tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase, 





Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Writer's Digesi 


(Continued from page 55) 


| 
| THE WRITER’S MARKET 
| 


| interested in fiction, except as ordered, but au- 
thenticated experiences are a possibility. We do 
| not use poetry. Photographs are accepted with 
| articles, for which a two-dollar allowance is 
made. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made thirty days after 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half to one cent 
a word.” 
Money Making, 
New York City. Sidney Gernsback, 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 


| 230 Fifth Avenue, 
| 
want short articles, apropos the title of the maga- 


Spare-Time 
Editor. Is- 


zine—specific, detailed, accurate, practical and 
novel ways and means of earning extra, spare- 
time and even full-time money. We never use 
Photographs are used with articles and 
separately, but they must be very good in our 
field of interest. Manuscripts are reported on 
very slowly, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one to one and a half cent a word.” 


poetry. 


Sentimental Storics, 931 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
| looking for clean love stories up to 5000 words, 

with plenty of action, simply written, direct and 

emotional. We are usually overcrowded with 

verse. Manuscripts are reported on within a 

month, and payment is made on the regular 
} mor :thly payment date, at the rate of one-half 
| cent a word for articles, and l5c a line for 
verse.” 

Vorth-West Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York.. “We can use a couple of fast-moving 
novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words each of Western 
| or Northern locale. Short stories up to 6000 
| words also are needed. We want color and sen- 
| timental pull with a touch of woman interest, but 
the fundamental requisite is action. Get in plenty 
of es tang = character sympathy, and, 
above all else, a smashing finale.” 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. Kofoed. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We are in the market for gay, 
light-hearted tales of Paris night life, notably the 
theatres, studios, cafes, etc., with love or sex 
interest. Suitable tales with American background 
will be accepted, and reset to Parisian back- 
ground, Short, clever plots are preferred up to 
30900 words. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a month, and payment is made on the regular 
monthly payment dates, at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for prose, and l5c a line for verse.” 


Luggage and Hand-Bags, 1181 Broadway, New 
York City. Lawton H. Ford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire 
articles and paragraphs on advertising, display, 
store management, administration, etc. Photo- 
graphs of good displays, interiors, etc., are wanted; 
also photographs of unusual items related to lug- 
gage and hand-bags. Manuscripts are reported 
on within one week, and payment is made on 





publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 
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VLEET 





(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 








ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 





Expert criticism, revision, and marketing 

of manuscripts. If you want real edito- 

rial assistance, write for particulars. 
ROOM 21, 


74 Irving Place, New York 
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Story Magazine, 71 Madison Avenue, 
“We need several complete novels of 
and short stories up to 


Lariat 
New York. 
20,000 to 25,000 words, 
6000 words.” 


Arts and Decorations, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Editor, Mary F. Roberts. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are 
deeply interested in all matter relating to archi- 
tecture, interior decoration, building materials and 
the industrial arts. All articles must be illus- 
trated. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on acceptance or publica- 
tion.” 


Film Fun, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, Curtis Mitchell. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
jokes and epigrams—not sophisticated, but rather 
slapstick. We do not want anecdotes. Text sub- 
mitted should not be more than 300 words in 
length. We accept verse occasionally, adaptable 
for illustration with movie photographs and draw- 
ings. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
day s, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of $1 and up for jokes and quips, 2c a word 
and up for text, and 50c a line and up for verse.” 


Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. “We need wholesome, gripping love stories 
that are love stories in the truest sense; short 
stories up to 6000 words; novelettes from 900) 
to 12,000 words; and serials from 40,000 to 60,000 
words. Avoid the first-person ‘confessional’ type 
and the ‘sexy’ or extra sophisticated sort of 
stories.” 


Love 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Building, Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. “We are plan- 
ning several special numbers of Paris Nights and 
are looking for material to fit. The February 
issue will be a Montmartre number. We want 
stories, articles, verse, shorts and jokes centering 
about the Montmartre section of Paris, especially 
touching on the night clubs and other amuse- 
ments. Contributions for this issue should reach 
us by December 15. The April issue will be a 
Latin Quarter number. Material for this should 
be about the Quarter, especially artist and student 
life. Contributions should be in by February 15. 
Though we prefer that fiction for Paris Nights 
have Parisian setting, suitable stories of night 
club and artist life not laid in Paris are not 
barred, as such stories can be re-set to Parisian 
background in our office.” 


Public Affairs, 1336 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Editor, Ira Nelson Morris. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 


but 


material of economic and sociological nature, 
(Continued on page 62) 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
(Experienced and Reliable) 


Manuscripts, poems, photoplays neatly and correctly 
typed. Carbon copy free. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate, Write: 


FRANCES SCHLATTER 
417 Tri-State Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








WRITERS, ATTENTION 


and 
Reasonable 


Your accurately typed. 


Prompt, 


manuscripts 

efficient 

guaranteed. 

MISS ISABELLE MOORE, 
Mason, Nevada 


neatly 


service. rates. Satis- 


faction 








AUTHORS 
manuscripts typed by an expert accord- 


Have your 
ing to editorial re juirements. Prompt, accurate work 


Corrections made if desired. One or more carbon 
copies free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Everything proof-read. 50 to 75c per thou- 
sand words. Give me a trial, 


OTIS D. VAUGHN 


P. O. Box 72, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY In Spare Time, World-Famous Tulloss 
“New Way” Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute in > 0 150 in Shorthand, Guaranteed. 
Graduates earn $40 a week. SO CAN YOU. Supersedes old 
methods—easy for aR, Small cost. Limited Special Offer now open. 
Send for FREE BOOK—Secret Explained. Tells All. Write TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1196 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 








COLLEGE TYPIST 


bond paper; beautiful 
Elite type. Minor corrections. Attractive paper bind- 
ing included, a feature that editors appreciate. 60c 
per 1000 words with carbon cepy. 

HERBERT REED 
153 W. College Ave., 


Accurate, prompt, neat, Fine 


Springfield, Ohio 








Let an expert typist do your typing. Manuscripts 
promptly and accurately typed according to rules, 


40c per 1000 words. All over 10,000 words, 30c per 
1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

JAMES T. KIBLER 
242 S. Stewart St., Sedalia, Missouri 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
and neatly typed according to editor’s re- 
50c per 1000 words. One carbon copy. 
Give me a trial. 


LUCILE MUTH 


Promptly 
quirements. 








631 S. Topeka St., El Dorado, Kans. 










































































THE WrRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for ali Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by a very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 




















Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of thie fascinating type of story always 
command a responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, descteed below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way. a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 






The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 





Some Subjects 
This Book 


Treats 


The Passion for Salv- 
ing Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories; Detective Sto- 

es; the Real Detee- 
tive’s Work; Deduction 
Used in Everyday Life; 
the Keai Sherieek Hoimes; Ciwes; the Murder Theme; the 
Robbery Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance: the Vietim, 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, ete. 

Handsome maroon-eolored eloth cover, geld lettered, 
pages; price, pestpaid, $2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in thig inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You cam 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t walt—eend the coupon today. 


WRITER’S D:GEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cinelnnati, Ohie. 

I enalose $2 (M. 0., curremey or eheek) for which please 
send me 8 copy of ‘The Technique of the Mystery Story.’ 
by Carelyn W 
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Writer's Digest 


THE QUERY MAN 
(Continued from page 41) 
Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Newspaper Feature 
Service, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 


R. W., Seattle, Wash—Probably the 
magazine has suspended publication. We 
suggest that you write to the editors asking 
for information regarding the final disposal 
of your manuscripts. Write to the post- 
master in Chicago regarding the new ad- 
dress of the magazine. 


W.G.S., Nashville, Tenn —The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual and Directory is 
published by N. W. Ayer and Son, 308 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

L.C. K., Louisville, Ky.—It is impossible 
to copyright any original work before it 
has been reproduced in numbers by a me- 
chanical process. When the manuscript 
has been printed, the work must have the 
copyright notice upon it: “Copyright, by 
(author’s name), Date.” Two copies of 
the work must be sent to the Register of 
Copyrights, Washington, D. C., and must 
be accompanied by the proper forms. When 
the samples are received and the application 
approved the work is entirely protected. 


I. M. H., Massillon, Ohio—We recom- 
mend Characters of Men (Theophrastus), 
and The Art of Inventing Characters 
(Polti), as works which teach the portrayal 
of character. Both of these books are stand- 
ard and are recognized textbooks for the 
fiction writer. 


E. McC., Nevada, Mo.—The Hoosier 
Publishing Company, 612 E. Walnut St., 
Greencastle, Ind., will publish the book 
“Hoosier Poetry’ m 1928. An announce- 
ment to this effect was made in the June 
issue of WriTER’s DiGEsT. 


O. T. S., Columbia, S. C._—The editors 
of WritTer’s Dicest favor the following 
plan: 

1. Write to the editor and ask for a de- 




















cision on the manuscript. 
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2. Two weeks after that letter write to 
the editor and refer to your first letter. 

3. Ten days after the second letter write 
to the editor and ask if the manuscript is 
being returned. 

4, Ten days after the third letter write 
to the editor and tell him that the manu- 
script has been withdrawn from sale and is 
being offered to other markets. Tell him 
that he is not to use the story. Take pre- 
cautions that this final letter reaches the 
editor. 





STATEMENT OF THE Ot ETC MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, es monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 192 

State of Ohio, County of Hemilon, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward Rosenthal. 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 
Editors—A. M. Schuckman and Melvin J. Wahl, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—Edward Rosenthal...... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 
Edward TBOnGWtRel,. occ dic cceccveesssvewes Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
totz tal amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 

vone. 

4. That the two paragraphs 
names of the owners, stockholders, 
if any, contain not only the list of 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD ROSENTHAL, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-sixth 
day of September, 1927. A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 28, 1927.) 
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GRATITUDE 


I’ve written much verse and I think 
When I’m dead 

The critics will say 

Now let them be read 
Not for their beauty 
Nor for their lore 

Just simply because 
There'll not be anymore 































































TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 





121 N. Francisco Ave., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurate and 


Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 





Send me your manuscripts for neat, 
satisfactory typing for publication. 50c per 1000 words. 
Free carbon copies. 


C. CHANDLER FRANKS 








Box 47, Harrod, Ohio 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Accurately and neatly typed in accordance with editors’ 

requirements. Minor errors corrected. Proof-read. 


Rates reasonable. 


N. P. VARLEY 


One carbon copy. 


Box 815, Marseilles, Ill. 





EXTRA WRITERS EXTRA 


Manuscripts prepared for pub lication by experienced 
Write Typist. Bad E a grammar, spelling and 
punct on corrected. Rates: 75c per 1000 words; 
over 10,000, 50c per 1000 vray Poetry, 2c a line. 
One extra typed copy free. Quick service. 

ANDREW DUZYNSKY 
2024 West 18th Street, 









Chicago, IIl, 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and accurately typed. Also general 
typing done. Reasonable rates. Carbon 
copy free. 
EDNA A. LIEURANCE 
Hotel asi Topeka, Kansas 





AUTHOR’S TYPIST 
(Experienced, Efficient) 


prepared for pub- 





Manuscripts neatly and accurately 
lication according to standard requirements, Specialty 
in revising grainmar, spelling, punctuation, and para- 
——, _errors, Carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages. 5c per 1,000 words. 

EDNA M. RODRIAN 


445 Warrington Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Accurately and neatly typed in accordance with editors’ 
Minor errors corrected. One carbon 
A trial will convince. 


requirements. 
free. Good paper used. 
FRANCES L. McCOY, 


Box 266, Washington, Iowa 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED FREE! 
A two-cent stamp will bring you full particulars. Do 
not delay but write today and take advantage of this 
special free offer. 

ALBERT J. ENGLISH 
309 Belleview Ave., La Junta, Colorado 










































Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big; 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


(Also useful in 
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=—==_ As in the ordinary 






















dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 


WALKER’S a 
— to the ag 
they begin with, in 
RHYMING this Rhyming Diction- 
DICTIONARY ary they follow each 


i fi 


other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a@ are 
3.] placed first in this 
«| book, instead of all 
| words that begin with 


a as in the regular 


Ui dictionary. 


RA To illustrate, 


b let us 
a] suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 





































year. 


amount. 





entire year 


Cloth bound, 706 pages. 


wants a suitable rhyming word. 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, 
pension, discussion, and 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 


ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
He turns to his 


to pension, sus- 


many others. If the word 


1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 


By using the coupon now, you can secure 


(uO. 


both for only $8.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee a oe 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me Walker's Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) = | subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
for $8.50, postpaid. 
currency or check acceptable.) 


I enclose this 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


are at present overstocked. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a week, and payment is made 
on acceptance.” 

Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Otto Ernest Ray- 
burn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We are in the market for stories of 
not more than 2000 words, feature articles with 
photographs, verse that has Ozarkian flavor, and 
news items about things odd and curious in the 
tri-state Ozarkian country. We seldom pay for 
material except in subscriptions, but are always 
glad to examine manuscripts and reward merit 
as best we can. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days.” 

Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. Editor, Ed- 
win Baird. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We are always in the market for good 
mystery and detective fiction of any length under 
20,000 words, and we recommend that prospective 
contributors study a copy of the magazine before 
submitting material. Poems and photographs are 
not used. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one cent a word and up.’ 


Money Making, 230 Fifth Avenue, 


Spare-Time 
“We plan to use more 


Sidney Gernsback, Editor. 
stories of salesmen and saleswomen, particularly 
if they are written from a sort of ‘true story’ 
point of view. These stories we will illustrate 
ourselves with posed photographs,” 

Art and Archaeology, Aaililiiettn Building, 1800 
E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Arthur 
stanley Riggs, F. R. G. S., Editor. Issued monthly ; 
a0c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We welcome sugges- 
tions of both art and archaeological material with 
an historical slant, stated in popular terms and of 
general interest. Articles must be authoritative 
Most of our material is arranged for from scien- 
tists and critics of standing, but we use unsolicited 
matter. Illustrations are always desired and must 
be as nearly perfect as possible. We place great 
emphasis upon the beauty of our half-tones. It is 
better to write and inquire before submitting man- 
uscripts and pictures. No material is returned 
that is not accomp anied by return postage. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within | two weeks, and 
payment is made on — ation.” 


People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Editor, Carl C. Proper. Issued monthly; dc a 
copy; 25c a year. “We want clean, wholesome, 


unsophisticated stories with love interest and 
woman appeal. For feature stories we can use 
local or domestic happenings, short notes as 


columns on American people, and material of 
interest to small town and rural communities with 
photographs.” 

Illustrated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
Milton Shall, Editor. Issued twi-weekly; 40c a 
week; $20.80 a year. “We are interested in photo- 
graphs only of national interest. We pay $3.00 
for every photograph accepted.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNER 
OF IDEA CONTEST 


ARMORY, 556 California St., San 

Francisco, Calif., is the winner of the 
Idea Contest conducted by the publishers of 
this magazine. Mr. Armory’s prize winning 
idea is given in detail below. While the 
idea of presenting a brief resumé of a story 
and its characters, in order to save time and 
postage on a manuscript, is not entirely new, 
yet the mode of presentation made by Mr. 
Armory is sure to attract much editorial 
comment, 

Following is the prize winning idea: 


I have found editors most susceptible to the 
business approach and seldom failing in their 
response through the routine principle of answer- 
ing all correspondence reaching their desks. I 
have, therefore, learned to take advantage of 
this to very good results. I send copy of my 
story or article of some length to a publication, 
in the nature of a query; and while I specify 
that no answer is expected if not interested, in 
the course of office routine, I suppose, I invariably 
receive a reply, if only a rejection slip in the 
way of acknowledgment. 


My last story, for instance, was one of 32,000 
words. I selected a list of some fifteen or twenty 
publications into which I thought it might fit, 
and placing four fresh carbons and sheets in my 
rama = I dated the top and addressed “The 
Editor, Dear Sir.” I then wrote that I had just 
completed a 32,000-word romance, which he might 
care to look over. If it would interest him, I 
would send it on. I thereupon signed my name 
and address, clearly typed. 


Below it I tabulated: “Title: 
(season and year); Place: 
brief hint of its status); 
(names and place in the story, and briefly what 
they do in progressing through it) ; Motifs: Main 
things that happen, under each subject head— 
elopements, disappearances, etc., all brief and 
general. 


So-and-so”; Time: 
So-and-so. (with a 
Main Characters: 


I then attach a copy of the first page, to show 
how the story leads out. I believe this important 
in indicating to the editor the style and trend of 
the story. 

Now the finished manuscript itself, in the mean- 
while (if it is at all finished, for I sometimes 
query editors while I am still turning out the 
product) I send to the publication I believe 
would use it. By the time it gets back, if I have 
lost the gamble, I have a line on other publica- 
tions that would like to look it over. I find out, 
through some editorial notation, why it would 
not be suitable for magazines of the group I 
selected. 

One can readily imagine the 
and the office work eliminated by 
this synopsis. 

R. Amory, 


556 California St., 
San Francisco. 


saved 
out 


reading 
sending 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 
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The Writer’s Digest Service Department 
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who 
| find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those 


envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


5 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


7 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4144x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manus cript for its return if 
| rejected, 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
| this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
| you the same day. 


| purchased from us at the following prices: 
Oe BE sis 6 dct Sin dacedoneos $1.00 
BO FI eo 50 6k kevin srcretineenne 
S00 Tinvelopes....occcsccccccase 


| Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9"x12”) can be 
| 
| 
| 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


| 
| 
i A is i iis gh ss i: a ea i Wa is 
| 
| 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


capeiaemeet sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


Street . 


| City... 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 


date of expiration. 


The “Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 


1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 36 | 
Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from yr 
Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. y 
Beginning the Story. . Stories that People Want. 88 
Writing the Story. . How to Develop a Plot. ee 
Plot—Suspense—Crisis. . What Editors Demand. vertis 
How to Handle Emotion. . Preparing the Manuscript. = 
Describing the Characters. . How to be Original. ing 
How to Attain “Style.” . Short Stories and Playlets. M ¢ 
Atmosphere and Color. . Revising the Manuscript. ge 
How to Write Dialogue. . How and Where to Sell. ‘rima 
plete 
TH 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons rook. 


Write 
Character Interes G 
: USE THIS COUPON TODAY ony 


Characterization—“Direct” sideman emia Writir 
s ° “ ® ” 4 . ’ 
Characterization—“Indirect 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Plot and Character 

Local Color Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
Compression Es A olglaiamalion 
Compressions (Cont.) 
Unity 

The Denouement 
Prize Story Contests 
Search for New Ideas 
Entering Contests 
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October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to 
know that I landed 
..—in—.. . 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
} ask me: “‘Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 


























Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. : 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 


Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 


Sell | 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a mewspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Editing, Re- 











October 11, 1y24. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 5 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. 








Johnstown, Pa. 









































TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 

y Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
irom the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
rimary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
ook. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in ‘“‘The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
se agg method of keeping track of all manuscripts 
*rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request 





f “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts,” with 1927 Supplement. The 
Ready Now! standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, for all writers. 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost of book. Price $2.50 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE EUREAU FOR WRITERS, Frankuiy, o. 






































The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.’’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


ij. Roget's Thesaurus 


J 
ROGETS || of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS The Writer’s Most 
OF 


Essential Book 


i) oe necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...’’. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “‘clear.’’ There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.”’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 
pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 









































